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ARE INDIAN AND BUFFALO 


DISAPPEARING TOGETHER? 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


[For many years before his death in 
December, 1936, Will C. Barnes wrote 
articles for the Propucer. The follow- 
ing story was written late in 1936. It 
is an understanding report on the red 
man's struggle for existence. Part one 
of the story is printed in this issue— 
EDITOR. | 


HE INDIAN AND THE BUFFALO! 

What an appeal these two have to 
every red-blooded American, most of 
whom believe sincerely that these two 
old-timers are fast fading out of our 
national picture, soon to be a thing of 
the past. 

We Americans have been and prob- 
ably always will be charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the alleged wiping out 
of these two who were here on this 
American Continent when the first 
Europeans began to occupy and explore 
the area now known as the United States, 
or, as our Spanish friends to the south 
desire it called, the “United States of 
North America.” 


Long before the Pilgrims stumbled 
onto the tip of Cape Cod in 1620, this 
North American Continent of ours was 
under the direct control of the Spanish 
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and other European nationals—pioneers 
long before we came. The greater part 
of our national area did not come under 
the domination of the United States until 
about 1820—almost 200 years after the 
Pilgrims arrived. Let us look at the 
actual record. 

For over 150 years—1620-1776—the 
American colonies which in 1776 became 
the United States of America consisted 
only of a strip of country lying along 
the north Atlantic coast, its western 
boundary the Mississippi River. In this 
comparatively narrow strip the Indian 
population was not heavy—at the most 
probably not over one-sixth of the total 
on this continent north of the present 
Mexican boundary. The largest, such as 
the Navajo, Sioux, Nez Perce, and the 
California tribes lived in the Far West 
where the French and Spanish had com- 
plete control of them for many years 
after our government was formed. 


Our National Investments 


Then as we began to expand through 
treaties and purchases from other coun- 
tries, we took on added numbers of In- 
cians. Just to help the reader’s mem- 
ory a bit, here are a few of our national 
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investments in land and inhabitants. 

The year 1803 saw the Louisiana pur- 
chase—that long triangular area cover- 
ing some 530,000,000 acres extending 
from the Gulf of Mexico clear north to 
the Canadian border. It cost us $15,- 
000,000 and included many large Indian 
tribes. 

In 1819 we purchased from Spain 
what we now know as Florida, which 
covered some 38,000,000 acres and cost 
us $5,000,000. Comparatively few na- 
tives came with it, but those we did get 
caused us no small amount of grief be- 
fore they recognized our authority. 

In 1845 the Republic of Texas joined 
us. In addition to that huge area— 
approximately 170,000,000 acres—we 
gave Spain some $10,000,000 to “quiet 
title,” as the real estate people say, to 
2 large acreage lying in the part of New 
Mexico east of the Rio Grande and com- 
prising a goodly part of what we now 
call the Panhandle of Texas. This was 
just a good-will offering on our part 
cver which the Texans raised loud and 
vociferous shrieks because they claimed 
all of that region as part of their Re- 
public. Also we added considerable 
numbers of Indians with this purchase. 

In 1848, at the close of the Mexican 
War, when we had really conquered and 
occupied the present area of California, 
we again played the opulent neighbor 
and gave Mexico $15,000,000 for the 
territory involved which we good-na- 
turedly agreed to call a “cession from 
Mexico” and the payment an “indem- 
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nity.” Here again we accumulated an 
Indian population that certainly was 
much better off under our care than it 
had been under the Spanish and Mexican 
administrators. 


The year 1853 saw our borders ex- 
tended southward into the northern part 
of Mexico where the Gadsden Purchase 
added some 30,000,000 acres to our areas 
at a cost of $10,000,000—30 cents an 
acre—and we could have had as many 
more for the same money had we cared 
to accept it. We did not get many In- 
dians by this deal, but a large native 
population, mostly Mexicans. 


In 1846 a treaty with Great Britain 
gave us what is now the states of Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Idaho. It cost us 
nothing. In fact, history indicates 
pretty clearly that the Britishers were 
mighty glad to work it off on us; for, 
located as it was, it was so far sepa- 
rated from their own boundaries as to 
be a heavy burden on their local govern- 
ment. Incidentally we picked up some 
mighty troublesome, warlike Indian 
tribes with this deal. 


To help Russia out of a financial and 
political hole in 1867 we paid that coun- 
try $7,000,000 for many million acres 
of land—and water—that was immedi- 
ately nicknamed “Seward’s Folly” by an 
outraged public that felt sure that we 
had been skinned ruthlessly and our 
Yankee trading ability doubly discounted 
by our Russian friends. We only accu- 
mulated about 5,000 natives by this deal, 
but it was one of the best investments 
Uncle Sam ever made. 


We Paid Hard Cash 


Perhaps right here one might stop a 
moment to remind our people of these 
purchases when they are pointing their 
scornful fingers at us as “ruthless rob- 
bers” of the native Americans we now 
have on our hands. Do not forget our 
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policy in the Philippines after the war 
in that neighborhood. Briefly, Uncle 
Sam seems to have paid in good, hard 
cash for every acre of foreign land he 
has secured, buying it, remember, at 
the seller’s own figures. No haggling, 
no “take it or leave it” tactics. 

It is evident therefore that except for 
the narrow region lying along the At- 
lantic coast and westward to the Missis- 
sippi the American government cannot 
be charged with full responsibility for 
the welfare of all the Indian tribes from 
the day the first Europeans came here. 

About the year 1820 our pioneers be- 
gan to find their way into the region 
west of the Mississippi and out into the 
great open plains country beyond. 

Here, in what has generally been 
designated as the “buffalo country,” 
lived fully 75 per cent of the original 
Indian population of the United States. 
In all fairness, and admitting frankly 
many errors and mistakes in our 
handling of these peoples, we cannot be 
taken to task for all their vicissitudes 
and tribulations experienced previous to 
the time when the American govern- 
ment began to rule over the area in 
which they were then and had been 
living for centuries. 


Our Original Indian Population 


According to Hodge and other reliable 
investigators into these matters, the 
general opinion is that when the first 
white men came there were approxi- 
mately 900,000 Indians in the area now 
included in what is called “continental” 
United States. Just what date the writers 
established for the “coming of the first 
white men” has not been explained. As 
a matter of history this may well be set 
as about 1541, when Coronado, the ad- 
venturous Spanish captain, marched from 
northern Mexico northeast across Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, southwestern Colo- 
rado, and on east into the grassy 
prairies of central Kansas. He visited 
several of the Pueblo villages in Arizona 
and New Mexico as well as made friends 
with the plains Indians of this region 
such as the Comanches, Apaches, Kiowas, 
etc. 

But remember, please, these European 
visitors for more than a century were 
either Spanish, French, or Mexican, and 
not our American people. We do not 
come into the picture until more than 
two centuries later. But remember, 
again, these early figures are estimates 
only. They have absolutely no historic 
facts or figures to back them up. 

Whatever the original Indian popula- 
tion of our country, it is certain that it 
was by no means dense, considering the 
vast area occupied. Close study of the 
conditions under which the native races 
lived indicates a very slow increase in 
numbers, for which there are excellent 
reasons. To begin with, the various tribes 
seem to have been almost constantly at 
war one with the other. The birth rate 
among savages is always low, owing to 


their rather precarious mode of life. 


Scanty food crops, berries, acorns, and 


other such wild foods, together with the 
frequent shortage of game animals, took 
a heavy toll by starvation. Thus as late 
as 1883-84 nearly a third of the Piegan 
tribe in northern Montana died of star- 
vation brought about by the absence of 
the buffalo herds which for unknown 
reasons did not make their usual sum- 
mer migration from the south to the 
hunting area used by this tribe. Had not 
cur army officers come to their aid and 
fed them from government supplies prac- 
tically the whole tribe would have died. 
The great Blackfeet tribe lost many 
members from a similar buffalo short- 
age at an earlier period. 

A study of the history of those early 
days indicates very clearly that contact 
with the white man’s civilization has not 
been an unmixed blessing for the red 
man. We may comfort ourselves, how- 
ever, by remembering that this has been 
the case all over the world wherever the 
European races have come into contact 
with the native people. This, whether it 
be in the South Sea Islands, Africa, or 
the Americas. The native races have al- 
ways been the losers. 


Smallpox Took Great Toll 


Throwing out of the count against us 
of the ravages of wars, rum, and slavery, 
the single matter of disease has been a 
frightful source of sorrow and suffering 
among these poor natives, as well as 
causing their heaviest losses in popu- 
lation. Take smallpox, for example. 

This scourge was an unknown disease 
on this continent until in 1522 or ’23 


-when Cortez and his army brought it to 


Mexico from Spain and developed the 
first cases of record on the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It spread to the natives, and countless 
thousands died. Wherever these foreign 
invaders went it accompanied them. In 
early 1600 a party of French explorers 
making their way from the Gulf of 
Mexico up the Arkansas River brought 
smallpox to the Indians of eastern 
Arkansas, which, according to the his- 
torians of those days, carried off more 
than 10,000 Indians before it ceased its 
ravages. 

Almost every historian of early days 
in our West tells of the unchecked 
spread of this terrible scourge against 
which neither Indians nor whites had any 
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remedy. The earliest record we have of 
its spread over the West is about 1800, 
when an outbreak of smallpox swept 
across the middle or “plains” section of 
this country from the Gulf of Mexico 
clear north to the Canadian line. 


Carried from village to village by the 
terrified Indians, the losses were heavy. 
From that period until recent years 
when modern methods of control came 
into effect smallpox outbreaks among 
the Indians had been very common. 
Every early traveler mentions them. 
Whole villages were reported as being 
decimated almost to the last person. The 
whites suffered almost as much as did 
the natives, until medical science came 
to their relief. 


Terrible Outbreaks 


Just a few historic outbreaks of this 
disease to show its terrors: 


In 1842-43 an outbreak occurred at 
Fort Union, New Mexico, along the his- 
toric Santa Fe Trail, then an important 
military post of the region. Brought 
there by a wagon train from the East, 
it swept like a prairie fire across the 
plains to the Rocky Mountains and in 
some cases beyond them. Thousands died; 
unburied bodies covered the areas about 
their villages and homes. Streams were 
polluted and water holes rendered unfit 
for human use, carrying the fatal germs 
to other villages and tribes. As late as 
1865 one writer says that “the entire 
plains country was swept almost bare 
of its Indian population by smallpox.” 


It came very early to the pueblos, 
especially the Hopi in northern Arizona. 
Hopi legends tell of heavy losses about 
1700 “by a pestilence that carried off 
some 14,000 of their people.” In 1853 
Sitgreaves, the American explorer, found 
the Pueblos at Zuni, New Mexico, suffer- 
ing from smallpox. He writes: 


“They were dying at the rate of 50 or 
more a day. The living were unable to 
bury the dead, which were thrown over 
the cliff about their villages to still fur- 
ther spread the disease. The buzzards, 
ravens, and wolves had congregated in 
myriads to devour them. Even the 
streams were infected.” 

Nor was this the first time smallpox 
had visited these people, nor the last. In 
the Northwest there is a record of heavy 
losses among the Crees, of Montana. As 
high as 50 per cent of these Indians 
died from smallpox and measles brought 
them by European visitors. 

This sickening record could be con- 
tinued to cover every Indian tribe all 
over the country west of the Mississippi. 
It was not until the early eighties, dur- 
ing a bad outbreak among the Hopi and 
Navajo Indians of northern Arizona, 
that the federal government took active 
steps to stop its further spread. Today 
vaccination has_ practically stamped 
smallpox out. Better sanitary conditions 
and, especially, improved water supply, 
has stopped other contagious diseases 
such as measles and kept the losses 
down. 
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Cholera Another Plague 


Cholera, too, took its toll of the In- 
dians of the Great Plains. In the summer 
of 1867 this disease swept across the 
western plains causing terrible losses 
both to whites and Indians. It spared 
none in its awful course. Military posts 
with capable surgeons, scattered ham- 
lets along the Santa Fe Trail, stations 
on newly constructed railroads, emi- 
grant trains camping along the roads all 
suffered. Thousands of unmarked graves 
dotted the prairies west of the River. 
Often the bodies of the dead were left 
unburied, so great was the fear of con- 
tamination. The Indians suffered with 
the whites. 


Skeleton Creek Rightly Named 

In southeastern Kansas several hun- 
dred Wichitas started from their tempo- 
rary camps near the present town of 
Wichita, Kansas, for their old homes in 
what is now Oklahoma. At one point an 
entire group camping along a small 
stream was stricken by cholera. Every 
living soul died. Their tepees were found 
standing as erected, dead Wichitas in 
each one. The unburied bodies lay there 
until nothing was left but bleached 
bones and the frames of the rotting 
tepees. Look on the maps of Sumner 
County, Kansas. A short distance north 
of Caldwell you will find Skeleton Creek. 
It took its name from this cholera inci- 
dent. Truly the Indian cannot be blamed 
if he feels the white man’s civilization 
has been an unwelcome visitor. Who 
shall say it has not? 


War Losses Heavy 


Naturally in those early days wars 
between the various tribes caused heavy 
losses. Often an entire village was com- 
pletely exterminated by raiding tribes. 
Battles with our soldiers for reasons 
that at the time seemed good and suffi- 
cient caused some but not heavy losses. 
Going back over battles with United 
States troops, the score appears to be 
about even. Starvation followed such 
fighting and was a common source of 


deaths among the tribes. Disease, too, 
always came in its wake. The victors, 
white or Indian, destroyed food supplies 
and growing crops such as corn. Thus 
in 1696 a general war between the 
Spanish soldiers and the Pueblos of New 
Mexico caused the death of hundreds of 
Indians following the complete destruc- 
tion by the soldiers of the Indian corn 
fields as well as great supplies of corn 
and dried fruits stored for the winter in 
the Indians’ storehouses. Kit Carson, for 
example, in his war upon the Navajos in 
the early sixties cut down and burned 
thousands of peach trees planted by the 
Navajos. Dried peaches and peach pits 
were one of their staple winter foods. 
Carson hated the job, but felt it the only 
way to bring the hostile tribe to a proper 
sense of their wrongdoings. Their raids 
upon the New Mexicans had become 
unendurable. 


Whites Suffered Too 


These then are some of the un- 
fortunate conditions under which our 
Indian population of early days were 
reduced by probably 50 per cent. Nor 
were the Indians the only sufferers from 
the epidemics which the Europeans 
brought with them. The whites suffered 
quite as heavily as did the Indians. But 
with increased migration of the whites 
across the plains following the Civil 
War the federal troops guarding the 
trails took with them physicians and 
medical supplies which were made avail- 
able to both whites and redskins. Such 
diseases began to lessen and eventually 
were almost completely conquered. With 
the gathering of the Indians onto reser- 
vations which began about that time, the 
Indians were given fairly competent 
medical attention and supplies. Naturally 
this did not come about immediately. 
But much was accomplished in the way 
of protecting the several Indian tribes 
all over the country from the ravishes 
of the disease. 





Part two of this story will appear in an 
early number of the Propucer.—Eb. 
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LIVE STOCK TRADE 
WEARING COAT OF BLOOM 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


N ERA OF GOOD FEELING EX- 
ists in live-stock circles. Prices 
of all the species have advanced and 
there is no indication of weakening. 
Each week killers absorb the available 
supply—under protest but invariably 
clearing the yards. Cattle feeders and 
hog growers are getting profitable prices 
for grain and roughage, cattle on pas- 
ture are making cheap gains, and no- 
thing is under selling pressure. The 
country has adopted a _ conservative 
marketing policy, evidencing the fact 
that available suvply is in strong 
hands, as slight reactions merely cur- 
tail supply. Demand and supply ap- 
pear to be about evenly balanced, with 
no sign of gluts or shortage. At in- 
tervals killers are under the necessity 
of buying for numbers, indicating 
prompt clearances. 

Bulk of the fat cattle, steers and 
heifers, now going to market shows 
profit margins, hogs are more than pay- 
ing for their board, and now that kil- 
lers are working into a new crop of 
yearlings few complaints are heard 
from feeders. The old crop of winter- 
fed lambs has gone to the butcher, 
spring lambs realizing fairly satisfac- 
tory prices. 





Rain Everywhere 


Feed prospects are excellent, abun- 
dant humidity having stimulated pas- 
tures everywhere, and, while excessive 
rain has retarded corn planting, an 
acreage considerably in excess of ag- 
gregate AAA allotments, probably 20 
per cent, is in the ground, and with 
favorable weather maximum yields are 
assured. No concern need be felt 
about fall and winter feed supplies, as 
the drought sections have been wet- 
ted down. Supplies of small grains and 
other feeds are large. This is indicated 
by an apparently unappeasable demand 
for replacement cattle at prices out of 
line with current quotations on butcher 
stock. 

Killers are paying anywhere from 
$9.50 to $10.50 for the bulk of fed 
vearling, handyweight, and heavy 
steers ranging from 900 to 1,400 pounds 
in weight and from medium to choice 
in quality. Occasionally a drove of 
1,200- to 1,300-pound cattle goes over 
the scales at $10.60 to $10.75 per cwt., 
this type being anything but plentiful. 
Warmed-up light steers, 800 to 1,000 
pounds, are not plentiful at $8.50. to 
$9.25, and killers are getting nothing 
under $8.25 with beef merit. Demand 
from the cooler prevents the country 
from getting access to any near-beef 
steers, killers asserting prior claim by 
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paying prices outside the feeder limit, 
restricting the countryward movement 
to calves and light yearlings. 


Confidence Revived 


Cattle prices advanced 75 cents to 
$1 per cwt., while the corn market 
sagged continuously—a __ satisfactory 
condition for beef makers, as grain 
marketed on the steer’s back is realizing 
considerably in excess of elevator 
prices. The new crop of yearling steers 
—calves that went into feeders’ hands 
last fall—is now running freely, hav- 
ing made rapid gains since installation 
at the feed bunker, and at $9.25 to $10 
per ewt. will move in volume during 
June, July, and August. Most of these 
little cattle show a margin of $2 to 
$2.50 per cwt. over initial cost, enabling 
feeders to clean up satisfactorily. The 
May advance in prices inspired the 
country with a measure of confidence, 
arresting threatened liquidation, ap- 
parently imminent at the low point of 
the season. Yearlings eating corn on 
pasture will show a creditable profit 
margin this season. 

The phenomenal fat-heifer market 
has attracted the spring and summer 
crop to market early. At this writ- 
ing, early in June, killers are running 
into actual scarcity, being forced to 
use steers for substitute purposes. The 
usual premium on yearling steers has 
disappeared, mixed loads weighing 809 
to 900 pounds selling on practically the 
same basis as straight steers. Killers 
are getting only grassy heifers under 
$8, the $8.25 to $8.75 lightweight 
females having been on corn short 
periods. As the visible supply of fat 
heifers is almost at the exhaustion 
stage, a high market is considered cer- 
tain all through the summer. 


\ cay WHEN, CRANDOAW / 





Heavy bullocks, 1,300 pounds up, are 
scarce and closely marketed. The trade 
has revised its estimates on _ supply, 
realizing that feeders have marketed 
closely for several months past. Other 
than Colorado sugar-fed steers, few 
weighing in excess of 1,300 pounds are 
available, and on the present basis, $10 
to $10.50 per cwt., the market for New 
York kosher cattle appears to be well 
established. The delegation back in 
feeders’ hands is strongly held and can 
be carried along. 

Low-cost, grassy cattle are anything 
but plentiful. Killers are getting few 
steers under $8 and nothing but bovine 
trash below $7. With pasture abundant 
everywhere and corn cheap, owners 
have no incentive to load, as a few 
weeks on a partial corn ration en- 
hances values $1 per cwt. Narrow 
spreads between long-fed and merely 
warmed-up steers tell the story. A 
broad, reliable, and apparently unap- 
peasable demand for the product of 
steers costing $7 to $8.25 exists, that 
portion of daily receipts being picked 
up on each session before long-feds get 
buyers’ attention. 

Cows are realizing prices that elicit 
protest in killing circles. Beef-type 
corn-fed females at $8 to $8.50, fat 
dairy cows at $6.50 to $7.50, and 
merely cutter grades at $5.25 to $6 fail 
to swell receipts. Country killers are 
consuming large quantities of cow beef, 
the refrigerator box system of storage 
absorbing an enormous poundage. This 
product is available during the high 
temperature season, when heretofore 
the country went on a cured-pork diet, 
and as replacement is continuous dairy 
cows do not report at the market in old- 
time numbers. Even canning cows are 
scarce, selling at $4.25 to $5 per cwt., 
bologna bulls cost $6.50 to $7, and an 
$8 to $10 veal calf market indicates 
that meat is going into consumption. 


Prices Better Than Expected 


Although current prices of all types 
of cattle, with the exception of bulls, 
are considerably lower than at the cor- 
responding period of 1937, the market 
is equal to a better performance than 
most people in the trade expected. 
Early in May killers promised a $9 top 
at Chicago, intimating that the bulk of 
the steer offering would sell during the 
summer months in a range of $7.50 to 
$8.50 per ewt. A, bear raid at that 
juncture put top steers down to $9.85 
per ewt., from which there was im- 
mediate recovery to $10.40, a reaction 
to $10.25, later an advance to $10.85. 
Meanwhile the cheaper grades were 
marked up, in an effort to hold prices 
in the upper register down, until $9 to 
$9.50 were popular quotations on light 
steers that were far from finished. As 
the advance did not swell receipts, kill- 
ers concluded that private and official 
estimates of 10 to 20 per cent more 
cattle on feed than at the correspond- 
ing period of 1937 were not entitled to 
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credence, revising their ideas of values 
accordingly. 

Unanimity of opinion exists as to the 
probable course of the summer and fall 
market, consensus being that present 
quotations are well established; that 
fat cattle are in strong hands; and 
that beef distribution is on a healthy 
basis, despite industrial disturbance, 
unemployment, and generally unsatis- 
factory business conditions. Killers, 
however, are determined not to let the 
market get away from them as it did 
last year; and, while the upper crust 
of supply—long-fed bullocks weighing 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds—may cross the 
$12 line, the peg will be inserted 
slirhtly above that level. Heavy steers 
will demand a _ slight premium over 
yearlings, but the 1,100-pound type will 
do occasional market topping. From 
July to November a spread of $9 to 
$10.50 will buy a large percentage of 
the yearlings and handyweight steers; 
grassers are expected to sell at $8.59 
to $8.75. For grass cows and heifers 
there will be a healthy market, probably 
$5.50 to $6.50 for the former and $7 to 
$8.25 for the latter. 

A late movement of western grass 
beef is certain, as the entire trans-Mis- 
souri region is short of cattle, has grass 
in reasonable abundance, and is under 
no necessity to go to market. Improve- 
ment in physical conditions has put the 
western cattlemen in somewhat inde- 
pendent position, as aged steers have 
practically disappeared and the new 
calf crop can be wintered if bids are 
not attractive. Western commercial 
breeders realize the strength of their 
position and are turning both thumbs 
down when straggling buyers happen 
along with bids in line with present 
market prices. The speculator, reaping 
a harvest in recent years, is no longer 
welcome unless he raises his hand. 


AAA Revolt Magnified 


Gain cost next winter will depend on 
the outcome of the AAA policy with 
respect to “proclaiming a marketing 
program.” So far as acreage is con- 
cerned, nothing can be done; what na- 
ture accomplishes in the matter of 
yields is the next development. News- 
papers have magnified the so-called re- 
volt against corn allotments, probably 
80 per cent having complied with AAA 
regulations. Outside this group is a 
small recalcitrant minority and another 
small element that never has partici- 
pated in the restriction program. Wash- 
ington has made a survey, estimating 
opponents of the policy at less than 20 
per cent, and on this is based an opin- 
ion that a probable plebiscite next fall 
to determine a marketing program will 
easily secure a two-thirds majority. As 
the carryover from the 1937 corn crop 
is heavy and the country price is now 
flirting with 40 cents per bushel, any- 
thing like a normal crop this year will 
hold the price down unless artificial 

(Continued on page 22) 
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MAKING MORE MEAT 
PURCHASES POSSIBLE 


BY SENATOR JOSEPH C. O7MAHONEY 


ESTERDAY MORNING, WHILE 

listening to the able talk by Thomas 
E. Wilson, my hand fell upon one of 
the pamphlets being distributed by the 
live stock and meat board. I under- 
stand R. C. Pollock is here and that he 
has been chiefly responsible for the 
work of building up a campaign to in- 
duce people to eat more meat. Mr. Wil- 
son was talking about per capita con- 
sumption of meat—120 pounds, which 
should be 140, if I remember his figures. 
As I turned over the pages of the pam- 
phlet, I found a map of the United 
States with figures indicating density 
of population and areas in which you 
are going to sell your meat. The most 
densely populated area, the New Eng- 
land area, is shown, as is the area 
which used to be the northwest terri- 
tory, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mich- 
igan, and the south Atlantic states, and 
so on; lastly is the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, represented by this convention. 
There the meat is produced to be sold to 
other areas. 

Then you turn the pages of the pam- 
phlet and find radio stations over which 
the appeal for consumption of more 
meat is to be made, the cooking schools 
where girls are being taught to cook 
meat, then you will see where the meat 
campaign is to be waged—in 99 cities, 
chiefly in the East and on the Pacific 
Coast—and then the 86 metropolitan 
newspapers used for publicity, and so 
on, all indicating the striking fact that 
our population, after all, is not in the 
West. I have here also a circular from 
the Census Bureau on the growth of 
urban population. It shows that the 
percentage of persons in the United 
States who are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits has been steadily decreasing 
in proportion to the whole population for 
more than 100 years. In 1880 almost 50 
per cent of workers in this country were 
agricultural workers; in 1930, scarcely 
22 per cent. Workers in industry, manu- 
facturing, transportation, trades, and in 
the service vocations have been steadily 
increasing. In 1880 scarcely 23 per 
cent of our gainfully occupied popula- 
tion was engaged in manufacturing. 
Today that has increased to more than 
30 per cent. In transportation and 
trade the increase since 1880 has been 
from less than 10 per cent to almost 25. 


While those changes have been tak- 
ing place, other changes have been go- 
ing on. As a good example of what has 
been going on is the change from indi- 
vidual to corporate enterprise. You 
who engage in agricultural pursuits 





* Excerpts from address before the forty- 
first annual convention of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association held at Chey- 
enne in January. 


represent an occupation 96 per cent of 
which is carried on by individuals, by 
natural persons. You are the only re- 
maining rugged individualists in the 
United States. All these millions of 
people whom you must feed and to 
whom you must sell your products are 
for the most part the employees of cor- 
porations at salaries. And that brings 


up the basic problem that faces the 
United States. 


Purchasing Power Needed 


What is that problem? The problem 
is to make it possible for this group of 
employees, these millions in the East 
to whom you are going to make your 
appeal on the radio and in the newspa- 
pers and magazines, to buy. When the 
depression of 1929 descended upon us 
the purchasing power of the people was 
immediately cut down and immediately 
it became difficult, if not impossible, for 
the stock grower to sell his product. In 
1929 the cattle population was some- 
thing over 58,000,000 head; in 1930 it 
had jumped to 61,000,000 head; in 1931 
it was 638,000,000 head; in 1932, 65,- 
000,000 head; in 1933, 70,000,000 head; 
and in 1934, 74,000,000 head. There 
was an increase of 16,000,000 head of 
cattle on the range because the indus- 
trial population of the United States 
was unable to buy that product. And 
then came the drought and the impos- 
sibility of your getting rid of your cat- 
tle in these drought areas at anything 
like a price that would make it possible 
to continue in existence. Then, with 
practically no division in Congress and 
no criticism, the government made the 
necessary appropriation to take 8,000,- 
000 head of cattle off the market and 
thereby relieve the situation. All this 
illustrates that the big problem is to 
make it possible for the city dweller to 
purchase the products of the farm and 
ranch. 

John D. Biggers, head of the unem- 
ployment census, has reported that 
there are between 7,000,000 and 11,- 
000,000 people in United States able and 
willing to work who are without a job. 
Your task is to make it possible for 
them to buy. Of what possible use is 
it to any farmer or rancher that some 
of these millions may be on the WPA 
rolls getting a miserable security wage 
of $17 or $20 a month, just enough to 
keep body and soul together? You will 
not be able to sell any top sirloin steaks 
to those millions. 

Use of Diverted Land 


There are other things transpiring 
which we should remember. I suppose 
that the automobile has contributed 
more to the alteration of the face of 
things in the United States than any 
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other single invention unless it were 
the steam engine. Every farmer and 
rancher formerly supplied his own 
power on his own ranch—horses and 
mules. That day has gone, and since 
1920 the actual horse and mule popula- 
tion has been reduced by something 
like 6,250,000 head. That means that 
the farmer and rancher instead of sup- 
plying his own motive power is now 
importing it in the form of gasoline. 

But more important than the decrease 
in horses and mules, 18,000,000 acres of 
land formerly devoted to the produc- 
tion of feed for those animals is now 
free to be devoted to the production of 
other agricultural crops and to the feed- 
ing of cattle. Members of this organi- 
zation and the members of the wool 
growers’ association realize the im- 
portance of that, and, when we are 
considering in Washington a farm bill, 
stockmen come from Wisconsin, Texas, 
Wyoming, Montana, and the rest of the 
cattle producing states and say to us 
that if there is a curtailment of the 
cotton or wheat crop let us make sure 
that this land which is thus taken out 
of production of cotton or wheat shall 
not be used to raise cattle. And the 
plea is absolutely well founded. I was 
one of those in the Senate who worked 
for the adoption of an amendment to 
make it impossible to use diverted acre- 
age for raising cattle or any other crop 
to produce another surplus. 


Reciprocal Trade 


I was one of those who voted against 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Only a week ago I 
introduced an amendment in the Senate 
to make it necessary that before any 
such agreement became effective it 
should be reported to Congress and 
there stay on file at least 30 days be- 
fore going into effect, on the theory that 
we should know about it. 

But. that does not close my eyes to 
the fact that there is another side to 
this question: That those engaged in 
industry and agriculture must go on 
together. It is not altogether stupid to 
allow our northern neighbors to have a 
little share in our market and it is not 
altogether unwise that, while protect- 
ing ourselves, as we must, we should 
understand what can be of assistance 
to us. 

It may not be out of the way for me 
to say here that there exists a good 
deal of misunderstanding about the 
Canadian reciprocity pact. One who 
reads headlines gets the impression 
that reciprocity means the lifting en- 
tirely of trade barriers. It means noth- 
ing of the kind. The Reciprocity Trade 
Agreements Act provides that the au- 
thority of the President, acting through 
the State Department, to reduce tariffs 
or to raise them is limited by 50 per 
cent. In the Canadian pact the reduc- 
tion on cattle weighing 700 pounds or 
more was from 3 cents to 2 cents and 
only for a limited number of animals— 
155,799 head. Then, the use of the word 
“quota” brings to mind that other 
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phrase which is used so frequently in 
the discussion of these pacts, namely, 
“most-favored-nation clause.” The quota 
was written into that trade agreement 
at the request of a large number of us 
representing the live-stock states who 
saw in it definitely a way to defeat the 
operation of the most-favored-nation 
clause. The quota of 155,799 head ap- 
plies to Canada and Mexico and any 
other nation that might care to ship 
cattle into this country. I did not in- 
tend to seem to be defending the 
Canadian reciprocity pact, but I did 
feel that in passing I should bring out 
that fact. 


To go back to my original argument. 
You cannot possibly put back to work 
the millions to whom the live-stock and 
meat board is about to make its ap- 
peal unless you put the men to work 
where they are; that is to say, in in- 
dustry. And you cannot put them to 
work in industry unless you reopen the 
doors for our export trade. If you do 
not make it possible for mines and fac- 
tories and mills to open up and run at 
capacity by opening again to them the 
foreign markets that were closed by the 
depression, then you face two alterna- 
tives. First, to continue to support 
millions upon a miserable security wage 
or dole. That gets us nowhere in build- 
ing up America. The other course is 
the course that has been urged before 
this organization, that of adopting a 
nationalistic policy. But the moment 
you adopt a nationalistic policy you 
will have to limit your production to 
the home market, whatever that may 
be. Not only those who produce less 
than America can consume, but those 
who produce more than America can 
consume must find their way out. That 
sort of an approach, one to which I am 
ready to admit we may be driven by 
the dictates of fate, involves tremen- 
dous changes. 


All Must Co-operate 


We must keep this machine of ours 
going, because the moment we permit 
it to stop, then disaster comes upon us. 
It is easy enough to criticise, but when 
you come to what is actually to be 
done you find everywhere a desire to 
co-operate. Within the month a former 
Republican candidate for the _presi- 
dency, Mr. Landon, announced his sup- 
port of the foreign policy of President 
Roosevelt. A week ago I read in the 
Chicago Daily News, published by 
Frank Knox, the Republican candidate 
for vice-president in the last election, a 
radio address which he had delivered 
saying that the old policy with respect 
to the tariff must be abandoned if the 
Republican party is going to get any- 
where. So you see old standards and 
landmarks disappearing. We are en- 
tering upon a new age, an age brought 
about by the engine and the automobile. 
We must recognize that change and be 
co-operators in fair dealing and honest 
helpfulness and work out the ways by 
which our destiny can be realized. 


A MONTH 


IN THE NORTHWEST 
BY F. E. MOLLIN 


HE ONE THING OUTSTANDING 

in a month’s convention § swing 
through the northwestern cow country 
is grass, and plenty of it. A few short 
spots were found, but even then they 
were being bathed with copious rains. 
In all other areas physical conditions 
were excellent; in most places, the best 
in many, many years. 

The conventions were generally un- 
usually well attended. Some registered 
by far the largest number ever in at- 
tendance. Cattlemen of the West are 
today better organized than ever before 
in their history. They recognize that 
only through strong organization can 
they deal effectively with the increas- 
ingly complex problems that confront 
them today. 

Although with limited opportunity 
for contact between states, the views 
expressed at meetings separated by 
great distances are strikingly in ac- 
cord. Some of the major points on 
which there is complete unanimity of 
thought are: 

Unalterable opposition to any relaxa- 
tion of the embargo against live stock 
or live-stock products from countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists. 
Virulent outbreaks in Europe, accom- 
panied with severe losses, serve only to 
con%:m their previous stand. 

Growing resentment against policy 
followed under Reciprocal Trade Act— 
trading away the American market for 
agricultural products, while at the same 
time large appropriations are being 
made to restrict domestic production. 

Urgent demand for improving methods 
of combating live-stock theft; endorse- 
ment of McCarran national live-stock 
theft bill; strengthening of local theft 
and inspection laws; pleas for better 
co-operation from existing law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Appreciation of activity of proc- 
essors and distributors in recent meat 
campaign; urging that the assessment 
for support of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board be increased to 50 
cents a car in order to provide funds 
to meet such emergencies in the future. 

Opposition to a processing tax on 
live stock or live-stock products for any 
purpose whatsoever. Called by its pro- 
ponents “the farmers’ tariff,” live- 
stock men do not become enthusiastic 
over a tariff which they would be re- 
quired to pay themselves. The fact 
that hog producers paid the processing 
tax under the original AAA is no 
longer disputed. What it did to them 
is a matter of record (see meat con- 
sumption figures in editorial] section). 

Opposition to a compulsory program 
for eradication of Bangs’ disease; urg- 
ing development of scientific methods 
of control, such as vaccination. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Opposition to Pettengill bill—the 
jong-and-short-haul provision. 

Keen interest was shown in new pro- 
posal of American National Live Stock 
Association for uniform but non-com- 
pulsory beef grading law. 


Entirely lacking was any evidence of 
desire to raid the United States Treas- 
ury; very little discussion of soil con- 
servation benefit payments; no requests 
for increased largess, so evident in 
other sections of the country. 

Some concern over recent business 
trend—fear that it will affect demand 
for feeder cattle this fall. On other side 
of ledger there is satisfaction over pros- 
pect of abundant crops, realization that 
our product enjoys a relatively strong 
demand despite generally adverse con- 
ditions. 

All in all, the cowman is living up 
to his traditions in grand style. He is 
free to say what he thinks; he is quick 
to hold up his end, and at the same 
time be increasingly conscious of his 
duties as a citizen. Our country is a 
better country because of him. 


ANTI-FOREST GRAZING 
AGITATORS ANSWERED 


 .. IN MONTANA AGAINST 
the grazing of live stock on na- 
tional forests is dealt a blow in a letter 
addressed to Governor Ayers, of Mon- 
tana, by E. A. Phillips, secretary of the 
Montana Stock Growers’ Association. 

The agitation, which Mr. Phillips asks 
be met only with truth and facts, is not 
confined to Montana. Stockmen all over 
the West meet with the same thought- 
less outbursts: “Eat no more meat until 
the live stock is off the forests!” “Take 
all the live stock off the forests!” And 
all over the West stockmen will take the 
stand that the Montana cattlemen are 
taking. 


We quote from Secretary Phillips’ 
letter: 

“T beg to submit for your information 
and consideration the following pertinent 
information, all of which has a bearing 
on the stockmen’s attitude toward the 
demands of an uninformed minority of 
Montana sportsmen. The term ‘unin- 
formed minority’ is used because it is 
inconceivable that any man or group of 
men, having Montana’s best interests 
at heart, would stab one of this state’s 
big industries, as has been attempted in 
a circular published and broadcast by 
the Central Montana Conservation Club, 
with headquarters at Great Falls, on the 
last page of which is found this slogan: 
‘Eat no more mutton until the sheep are 
kept from the national forests.’ The 
conceiver of this statement and the men 
who subscribe to it must be totally igno- 
rant of the extent of the sheep industry 
in this state and its full value to the 
State, else they would not attempt to 
ruin an industry that reaches into every 
community in Montana and one from 
which thousands of our citizens draw an 
honorable livelihood. 

“Montanans, Inc., has called two meet- 
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ings since the first of March of this 
year, at which times stockmen and 
sportsmen, and representatives of other 
related interests availed themselves of 
the opportunity to discuss their mutual 
interests and problems. Among _ the 
sportsmen in attendance were the pres- 
ent president of Montana’s largest 
sportsmen’s organization and the past 
president of the same. The fact was 
quickly developed in the meetings re- 
ferred to that there is no battle to the 
end between the right-thinking sports- 
men and the stockmen of this state. 


Disgruntled Agitators Responsible 


“The present controversy (if it can be 
called such) is entirely the brain child 
of a limited few disgruntled and unin- 
formed agitators—a few men who can- 
not get along with sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions and who would willingly destroy 
the homes and the right to make a liv- 
ing of thousands of their fellow citizens. 

“The stockmen of Montana feel that 
the present misunderstanding is quite 
unnecessary and is occasioned entirely 
by a lack of accurate information. How- 
ever, when the chairman of the State 
Fish and Game Commission takes sides 
and makes an issue of the controversy, 
we feel compelled to register complaint 
with you and to ask your sympathetic 
hearing of our case. 

“It is reassuring to us to find that the 
action of the Great Falls Izaak Walton 
League, which passed a resolution to 
Congress asking for the early removal 
of all domestic live stock from national 
forests, met with no welcome in Wash- 
ington. This same petition was broad- 
cast to the various sportsmen’s organi- 
zations throughout Montana, and in 
many cases of which we have knowl- 
edge was refused favorable considera- 
tion by them. Secretary Wallace of the 
Department of Agriculture in recent let- 
ters has recognized the necessity for 
supporting the largest-industry in Mon- 
tana and has attempted to correct mis- 
information that has been broadcast 
over the country by furnishing facts. 


Stockmen Are Nature Lovers 


“We appeal to you to do everything 
possible to correct the growing belief 
that there is a general feeling of un- 
friendliness between live-stock producers 
and sportsmen. We recognize the neces- 
sity for further study and the dissemina- 
tion of accurate information, and we ask 
your help in bringing this about. There 
never has been and never will be serious 
strife between live-stock operators and 
proper game management. We believe 
that wild life has found its most ardent 
supporters amongst the real stockmen 
of Montana, for they are naturalists by 
instinct and nature lovers because of 
their invironment. They are not sports- 
men in the sense in which this word is 
generally accepted. Many of them, and 
I think I am safe in saying most of 
them, cannot be classified as hunters or 
fishers, but thousands of them are pro- 
tectors of fish and game. Being thus 
friendly and in position to acquire a 
better understanding of the needs of 
wild life, is it at all to be wondered at 
that the live-stock man is frequently 
among the first to denounce mismanage- 
ment of our wild life resources? Such 
protests, made in absolute good faith, 


often bring the charge of selfish unfair- 
ness on our heads. 


“The western live-stock man, gener- 
ally speaking, has taken advantage of 
his better opportunity to study the rela- 
tionship between forage plants or feed 
supplies and animal units. Many of us 
have experienced disastrous results from 
letting this relationship get out of bal- 
ance. His conception of natural forage 
is definitely that it is a crop, and he 
realizes that live stock and big game are 
merely a means of harvesting this crop 
and converting it to the use of man. He 
realizes what improper harvesting of 
this crop might easily mean, and that 
the welfare of the big game in this state 
requires scientific game management 
rather than mere law enforcement. 


“He appreciates the importance of 
game on his property, and, when num- 
bers are held within reason, he recog- 
nizes that game occasion very little dif- 
ference in the carrying capacity of his 
grass lands, and he is vitally interested 
in seeing that no game program is 
adopted that will jeopardize the health 
of wild life. He recognizes a close simi- 
larity in a good game management pro- 
gram and a good live-stock operating 
program. 


“It seems to be generally admitted 
that the important problem with refer- 
ence to big game is winter feed. Most 
of our big game winter feed grounds are 
held in private ownership, and yet you 
seldom hear complaint from stockmen of 
the fact that their lands are overrun 
during the winter season with elk and 
deer. With the rapid increase in the big 
game population of Montana (as shown 
by comparative census figures), it ap- 
pears inevitable that some provision will 
have to be made by the state or govern- 
ment to furnish winter feed grounds, so 
as to relieve the individual operator of 
the burden he now carries. 


Stockmen Use Only Third of Forests 


“The following data applies to the fed- 
erally owned lands in the 12 national 
forests in Montana. They include only 
Montana parts of the Bitterroot, Custer, 
and Lolo national forests. The total 
acreage of such lands in Montana is 
1¢ 277.666 acres, of which 6,317,473 acres 

‘ usable for live-stock grazing, but it 
is estimated by the Forest Service that 
only approximately 5,000,000 acres out 
of the land available are actually used 
by domestic live stock. You will note 
that this is less than one-third of the 
total of forest lands. 


“Of the 16,277,666 acres in national 
forests in Montana, approximately 59 
per cent, or 9,500,000 acres, are used by 
and available only to big game. 


“Approximately 9 per cent, or 1,500,- 
000 acres, are barren and rocky and of 
no value for either big game or domestic 
live stock. 


“Approximately 17 per cent, or 2,700,- 
000 acres, are allotted to regulated sheep 
grazing. 

“Approximately 15 per cent, or 2,506,- 
000, are allotted to regulated cattle 
grazing. 

“Cut of the 32 per cent allotment to 
domestic live stock, approximately 50 
per cent of that allotment is also used 
by big game. 

“Approximately 3.7 per cent, or 600,- 
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000 acres, is allotted to winter range for 
big game. 

“A digest of these figures will show 
that 59 per cent of the total national 
forest in Montana is set aside for the 
exclusive use of big game and an addi- 
tional 15 per cent is used by big game 
and live stock, while only 32 per cent is 
allotted to the use of domestic live stock, 
and, as shown above, big game shares 
the use of approximately one-half of 
this allotment. 

“Live-stock permittees on national for- 
ests in Montana have invested approxi- 
mately $35,000,000 in lands that are used 
in connection with their forest permits. 
Most of these ranch properties were ac- 
quired long before the formation of 
national forests. 


Game Increasing 


“From records of the Forest Service 
office at Missoula (which records are 
open for inspection) the following fig- 
ures have been gathered: 


GAME POPULATION 


Year Deer Elk Moose 
PO ooo ta 39,750 10,546 979 
ee 48,012 9,816 1,140 
MOBO take 53,560 13,006 1,568 
BBB ii cwsiccessanndise 64,476 17,920 1,632 
BS Upssoc owes 83,120 22,720 2,470 
Mountain Mountain 
Year Sheep Goats Antelope 
MNO cece 2,024 3,422 185 
MD oecst <= 1,748 3,700 519 
WO ccs a 2,170 4,169 500 
Le 1,182 3,992 850 
DS Go becccccasepeae 994 3,545 806 
DoMESTIC STOCK ON NATIONAL FORESTS 
Cattle and Sheep and 
Year Horses Goats 
ss ha a a 177,338 661,663 
Oe. hee saree cake 144,286 589,297 
DD esr cadinceets 139,487 642,364 
Se isioiseccicccaloectcnicnss 124,067 545,687 
Bn es ces Se teent 99,382 474,273 


Value given by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, $5,845,734.80. 


“The domestic live-stock that grazed 
national forests in 19837 was owned by 
1,619 Montana cattle and horse per- 
mittees and 342 Montana sheep per- 
mittees. 


“It is interesting to note that since 
1935 Montana cattle grazed on national 
forests have been decreased 17.54 per 
cent, while sheep have been decreased 
24,24 per cent. 


“The total investment of national for- 
est permittees in Montana is truly im- 
pressive—approximately $35,000,000 in 
lands and approximately $6,000,000 in 
live stock that was grazed on national 
forests in 1937. It is regrettable that 
there is no compilation of the value of 
ranch improvements on the privately 
owned lands of forest permittees. This 
figure would assuredly add materially to 
the total of $41,000,000 in land and live- 
stock investments. 


Investment Jeopardized 


“You will surely appreciate that all of 
this investment would be jeopardized by 
any such action as is advocated in the 
case under discussion. Most of our live- 
stock operators have built up plants on 
which they can and do grow sufficient 
feed to carry their live stock during the 
time they are off the forest. These 
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plants (with practically no exception) do 
not form economic ranch units without 
the forest grazing. As stated heretofore, 
most of our ranches were built up before 
the national forests were formed, and 
naturally they were built with full con- 
sideration of the summer range fur- 
nished by adjacent lands now included 
in national forests. Without this grass, 
many of the plants now owned by forest 
permittees would be abandoned and thus 
removed from the tax rolls. 

“This presents a very serious problem. 
In addition to the tremendous tax loss, 
the money now received from the gov- 
ernment by counties in which national 
forests are situated is a matter of con- 
siderable concern to many Montana coun- 
ties. The federal government turns 25 
per cent of all forest receipts to such 
counties. This amounted to approxi- 
mately $56,000 in 1937 and a total ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000 has been so received 
since 1908. 

“We have attempted to adhere strictly 
to facts in the information contained in 
this letter. It has been necessary to 
take much of this information from pub- 
lic records, and, if any doubt becomes 
evident of figures used or information 
given herein, those records can be 
checked. 

“To this letter there is attached a copy 
of ‘If and When It Rains,’ by F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. This is a 
splendid story of the western range, and 
cannot fail to appeal to and impress 
every man with your interests and back- 
ground. 

“In conclusion we ask your co-opera- 
tion in gathering. and distributing fur- 
ther information on the subjects dis- 
cussed. The live-stock industry in Mon- 
tana is generally admitted to be ‘the 
backbone and barometer’ of this state, 
and surely the Biblical quotation, ‘for 
they know not what they do,’ can be ap- 
plied rightly to those who would destroy 
or even impede that industry in the 
West.” 


IMPORTS OF LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCTS INCREASING* 
BY WALLIS HUIDEKOPER 


T IS INTERESTING TO NOTE THE 

many changes that have taken place 
in the sphere of usefulness of our Mon- 
tana Stock Growers’ Association during 
the past 54 years of its existence. 
Founded and organized by a few active 
stockmen in order to combat the activ- 
ities of cattle and horse thieves, to ex- 
change views among themselves, to or- 
ganize round-up districts and nominate 
wagon captains, and to see to the proper 
recording of brands and cattle inspec- 
tion, its early day duties were simple. 


And now, with our well organized and 
up-to-date association, what are our ac- 
tivities? Almost too numerous to men- 
tion, but suffice it to say that through 
your officers, executive committee, and 
active secretary every effort is made to 
keep well abreast of the times and give 





* Reprinted from the Montana Stock Grower. 


proper attention to all matters pertain- 
ing to the live-stock business. Besides 
the general routine of work, your asso- 
ciation consistently discourages any ad- 
verse legislative propaganda, either fed- 
eral or state, and endeavors to discount 
and anticipate any forthcoming actions 
that may work a serious hardship to 
our industry. 

And now, following along this line of 
thought, comes a matter that I believe 
needs strong and decisive consideration 
as well as untiring action by our associa- 
tion. I am not a pessimist or a calam- 
ity howler or a “sit-stiller”’, and in look- 
ing toward the future of our business I 
realize that some relief must be obtained 
from a situation that is daily growing 
worse and fast entering the danger zone. 
A bad break in live-stock prices has al- 
ready occurred and our products have 
been placed upon an _ unstable basis 
through violent fluctuations, beef cattle 
and wool figures being cut in half within 
the past eight months. Like all other 
men of business, we are worried, not so 
much over our present-day difficulties, 
but over what the future may have in 
store for us. 

I refer to the unfavorable tariff situ- 
ation and the possibility of still greater 
imports of chilled beef and mutton, to 
say nothing of canned goods, from Can- 
ada, Australia, and New Zealand under 
the proposed British trade agreement, as 
well as greater imports of all other live- 
stock products. There is no doubt but 
that at present we would be flooded with 
Argentine outputs were it not for the 
decisive and sane action of our federal 
sanitary commission in placing an em- 
bargo on that country on account of the 
prevailing foot-and-mouth disease, and 
we can thank our friend Dr. Mohler for 
exerting pressure in not letting the bars 
down. As a matter of fact, our stock- 
men and farmers should be enjoying the 
satisfaction of seeing the products ex- 
ported and be receiving financial returns 
therefrom instead of being continually 
reminded of importation in constantly 
increasing volume. 

The following startling figures ap- 
peared recently in the Congressional 
Record. They are of so much greater 
magnitude than was generally supposed, 
and constitute such grave menace to not 
only our industry but the farming and 
live-stock interests of the entire coun- 
try, that I want to lay them before our 
association as food for thought. 

I cannot overlook the conviction that 
these figures call attention to a very 
shortsighted policy of tariff reform, of 
reciprocity treaties, and of farm and 
ranch control, regimentation and com- 
pulsory reduction of production, which, 
if allowed to continue, will result in not 
only great financial losses to all of us 
but dire disaster to the entire pastoral 
West. The situation simply does not 
balance or make sense; for, as we are 
offered cash payments and aids of all 
sorts, at the same time our own produc- 
tion is arbitrarily restricted and our 
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home markets are opened to punishing 
competition from abroad. We are the 
victims, and some drastic and quick ac- 
tion should be taken. 

Comparative figures of imports as of 
1932 and again in 1937 follow (000 
omitted): 


1932 1937 
Ce AI laticdcen: 348 86,337 
Week: COB icsicocceiica 3 17,485 
Cattle (head).................... 97 495 
Pome CU isn fee sient 34 16,555 
Fresh pork (Ib.).............. 1,657 20,877 
Hams, bacon, etc. (lb.).... 3,015 47,422 
Fresh beef (Ib.)................ 797 4,665 


Canned meats (Ib.)........ 24,793 86,087 
Wool and mohair (Ib.).... 58,098 326,035 


BO COB iietivcccccctcesnee 188,013 $12,035 
Butter (IDb.).......-esccesccs---- 1,053 11,111 
Soy beans. (Ib.)-...........2:: 36,569 109,418 


CALVES PREFER 
TO EAT OATS 


BY A. D. WEBER 
Kansas State College 


HICH DO CALVES PREFER, 

oats or corn? And does it make 
any difference if these grains are 
ground? Two lots of four steer calves 
each were given an opportunity to an- 
swer these questions in a 138-day feed- 
ing trial that closed April 12, 1938, at 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


The same amounts of atlas sorgo si- 
lage, cottonseed meal, and ground lime- 
stone were fed to both lots. In addi- 
tion to these feeds, Lot 1 received whole 
oats and shelled corn, while Lot 2 re- 
ceived ground oats and ground shelled 
corn. The grains were hand-fed the first 
18 days and self-fed free choice there- 
after. 

What were the results for the entire 
138 days? The total grain consumed per 
steer daily in Lot 1 was 8.79 pounds, of 
which 64.3 per cent was whole oats and 
35.7 per cent shelled corn. Average 
daily feed consumption was calculated 
for five periods—four 28-day periods 
and a final period of 26 days. The calves 
ate more whole oats than shelled corn 
in each period, though the difference 
was so slight in the third period that it 
cannot be considered significant. The 
difference was highly significant in the 
final period, for the total average daily 
grain consumption was 10.97 pounds, 
of which 77.7 per cent was whole oats 
and 22.3 per cent shelled corn. 


The same trend was noted in Lot 2, 
where the ground grains were fed, but 
the differences were not so striking as 
in Lot 1. For the entire 138 days the 
total grain consumed per steer daily in 
Lot 2 was 9.19 pounds, of which 55.4 
per cent was ground oats and 44.6 per 
cent ground shelled corn. Approxi- 
mately equal amounts of the ground 
grains were consumed in one period; 
somewhat more ground shelled corn 
than ground oats in one period, and 
considerably more ground oats. than 
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ground shelled corn in three periods. 
In the final period the total grain con- 
sumed per steer daily was 12.13 pounds, 
of which 60.4 per cent was ground oats 
and 39.6 per cent ground shelled corn. 

What is the significance of these re- 
sults? Interpreted in the light of other 
experiments with oats, the results of 
this experiment indicate that calves be- 
ing fattened for market cannot be de- 
pended upon to select oats and corn in 
the proportion that produces maximum 
finish. Experimental data indicate that 
for best results oats, because they are 
rather bulky, should not comprise more 
than one-third by weight of the grain 
portion of the ration. Yet in this ex- 
periment the calves preferred oats to 
corn, hence ate significantly more oats 
than corn when these grains were self- 
fed free choice. 


The correct proportion of oats to corn 
is maintained quite well if oats is the 
only grain fed during the first half of 
the feeding period when calves are be- 
ing brought to a full feed and corn the 
only grain fed during the second half 
when the calves are larger and are 
being crowded on grain. Feeding oats 
and corn in that manner has produced 
excellent results in tests at the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The results of this feeding trial are 
in agreement with the results of other 
tests conducted at the Kansas station, 
in that there was no benefit derived 
from grinding oats and corn for calves. 
The steers in Lot 1 fed the whole grains 
gained 2.36 pounds per head daily, and 
those in Lot 2 fed the ground grains, 
2.32 pounds. Since slightly more ground 
grain than whole grain was eaten with 
no increase in gain and since a charge 
must be made for grinding, the cost of 
gain was higher in Lot 2 than in Lot 1. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL HEAD 
CRITICIZES TRADE POLICY 


PEAKING BEFORE THE SAN 

Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
conference on trade agreements recently, 
Hubbard Russell, president of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
strongly criticized the reciprocal trade 
program and said that stockmen are op- 
posed to any lowering of duties on cattle 
or cattle products. 

He called attention to what President 
Roosevelt said in October, 1932—that 
the lowering of duties on farm products 
would be inconsistent with the Presi- 
dent’s farm program. Yet duties on 
many agricultural products had been cut 
down, Mr. Russell pointed out. He added 
that a policy voiced by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay,in 1934, to the effect that exchange 
should be of “the things which you have 
and we want for the things which we 
have and you want,” has not been fol- 
lowed. 

Speaking about the Canadian agree- 
ment, Mr. Russell said that the argument 


of the small proportion of imports com- 
pared with total slaughter of United 
States cattle was a fallacious one be- 
cause “our marketing system is such 
that large receipts on any one market 
are immediately reflected to other mar- 
kets, and the Canadian importations had 
an influence on price out of all propor- 
tion to the numbers involved.” It can be 
admitted that the pact proved helpful to 
Canadian producers, he said, but “if the 
Canadian agreement is benefiting us 
through exports made by American 
workers, who we were led to believe 
would eat more beef, we should like to 
have some concrete evidence of this in- 
creased consumption.” Imports of cattle 
from Canada, said Mr. Russell, far ex- 
ceed the amount of beef required for the 
entire San Francisco Bay district. 

Mr. Russell protested against any 
duties on cattle or cattle products lower 
than the Smoot-Hawley rates and in- 
sisted that while the agreement with 
Canada is in effect the flow of imports 
be regulated to prevent gluts. 

Referring to our cattle sunply, the 
speaker cited statements by Secre‘ary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace and Ad- 
ministrator Chester Davis of the AAA 
from which one could fairly coneclnde 
that there is no shortage of cattle in the 
country and no need for supplementing 
our supply. 

The trade agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia, signed on March 18, reducing 
duties on certain types of shoes, was re- 
ferred to. “Last fall, shoe factories in 
the United States curtailed operations 
much earlier than in the preceding year, 
and many workers were discharged be- 
cause of the inability to book orders at 
profitable prices, and in some factories 
agreements were made with labor unions 
to accept blanket reductions in wages. 
Yet in the face of this situation, and the 
decline in domestic hide prices, the tariff 
was reduced on shoes.” 

The speaker believed that the world 
trend is against this country being able 
to increase agricultural exports. 

Mr. Russell also addressed a similar 
meeting at Los Angeles. 


WASHINGTON CATTLEMEN 
AT OMAK FOR NINTH MEET. 


MAK, A CITY OF 2,600 PEOPLE, 
lying in the Okanogan Valley, was 
host to the ninth annual convention of 
the Washington Cattlemen’s Association 
on May 23-24. R. A. Hard, writing for 
the Western Live Stock Journal, tells 
about the start of the cattle industry in 
the valley and the filing of the first 
brands in 1887. Chief Tonasket and 
Chief Moses, of the Colville Reservation, 
were instrumental in starting the first 
herds for grazing in the locality, he 
says, and “this possibly was the birth of 
our cattle industry as it has grown 
today.” 
Declaring frankly that he does not 
know what makes an eight-cent steer 
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cost $2.50 a steak in a “ritzy” restau- 
rant, R. W. Doe, vice-president of Safe- 
ways Stores, detailed to the stockman 
the factors influencing cost between the 
producer and the retailer. Some of the 
factors mentioned were taxes, the dress- 
ing-down process, meat market over- 
heads, wages, etc. 


Attendance at the meeting set a new 
record—close to 500 were people at the 
various sessions. An outstanding event 
was a tour of some 70 miles through the 
mountains, leading to a cowboy break- 
fast. Some 250 stockmen took this drive. 


President R. L. Picken, of Tonasket, 
explained the work of the Washington 
association during the past year. Other 
speakers at the opening session were 
John C. Kuhns, assistant regional for- 
ester, Portland; and Hubbard Russell, of 
Los Angeles, president of the American 
National Live Stock Association. Mr. 
Russell, citing the probability of damag- 
ing shifts in beef and mutton growing 
because of the provisions of the new 
farm bill, said that it was his “main 
purpose to try to acquaint the stockmen 
of the United States with the vital 
necessity of maintaining powerful organ- 
izations” adequately to represent them 
when harmful legislation looms. 


A meat-cooking and meat-selection 
demonstration under the auspices of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
with Miss Rae Russell, extension nutri- 
tionist of the Washington State College, 
and Davenport Phelps, western repre- 
sentative of the Meat Board, officiating, 
followed immediately upon the close of 
the first session. 


Chuck-wagon banquet speakers in the 
evening included John T. Caine III, of 
the Union Stock Yard and Transit Com- 
pany, Chicago; Herb Mermon, of Armour 
and Company, Spokane; H. W. Math- 
ews, of Swift and Company, Chicago; 
and John P. Helphrey, of Curlew, for- 
mer president of the Washington asso- 
ciation. 

“The Producer and the Packing Indus- 
try” was the title of a talk by John 
Moninger, of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Seattle. He referred to 
the important benefits arising from the 
campaign undertaken last January by 
the Institute. Literature supplied by the 
Institute reached millions of meat buy- 
ers, 3,000 news stories on meat reached 
an estimated 120,000,000 people, 1,000 
radio talks were given, 375 mass meet- 
ings held. It was the first real co-oper- 
ative advertising campaign to boost meat 
and had the wholehearted support of 
agencies serving the meat-packing in- 
dustry and the co-operation of other 
branches. 

F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
gave an appraisal of what the reciprocal 
trade program means and what it has 
done to agriculture. 

Resolutions passed by the group op- 
posed further cattle import quotas or 
decrease in duties on cattle or cattle 
products; protested against use of “ware- 
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housing” provisions of the tariff act to 
import cattle under bond to “depress 
prices, evade taxes, and disturb the nor- 
mal filling of quotas;” and urged no 
change in embargo against cattle or its 
products from countries where hoof-and- 
mouth disease exists. 


The Coffee and Biermann wage-hour 
legislation amendments, exempting pro- 
ducers and processors of agricultural 
products from the general provisions 
thereof, were indorsed. Resolutions also 
opposed the Pettengill bill, a processing 
tax on live stock or its products, and the 
indiscriminate establishment of national 
parks and monuments in the state. 
Economy and efficiency in local, state, 
and federal government were urged. 

It was asked that an experiment sub- 
station be established in Okanogan Coun- 
ty to work on problems of the producer; 
also that one of the four regional labora- 
tories provided for in the new farm bill 
be established at Pullman, Washington. 


The McCarran live-stock theft bill, 
now before Congress, was indorsed by 
resolution. 

Commending the work of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the group 
urged the assessment of 50 cents a car 
on cattle shipments to help in financing 
meat publicity work. 

Services performed by the State Col- 
lege of Washington through its exten- 
sion service and experiment stations 
were commended, as was the aid given 
by the northwest Hereford breeders’ and 
the Inland Empire. Shorthorn breeders’ 
associations in their donation of bulls for 
use as prizes in membership drives. Out 
of proceeds from two fine bulls donated 
at the meeting by these breed associa- 
tions, a substantial sum was given to the 
American National. 

Committee reports indorsed opening 
of deer season not earlier than October 
16 and called for appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into amendment of the 
state brand law. A speaker on the sub- 
ject of Washington’s brand law was 
Marvin Hales, of the state’s department 
of agriculture. 

Re-elected were R. L. Picken, presi- 
dent; C. A. Grief, of Uniontown, vice- 
president; and Con S. Maddox, of Pull- 
man, secretary-treasurer. 

Next year’s convention goes to Okan- 
ogan. 


SIX HUNDRED STOCKMEN 
AT OREGON CONVENTION 


HEY REALLY HAD THEMSELVES 

a convention at Baker” is the way 
one of the delegates described the 25th 
meeting of the Cattle and Horse Rais- 
ers’ Association of Oregon on May 20-21. 
A band on Main Street, parade and 
rodeo, flags and pennants, bridles and 
side saddles, poisonous weeds and range 
grasses, beef and by-products were on 
display all over town for the cowmen. 
Probably 600 stockmen attended. Her- 
bert Chandler, a member of the asso- 


ciation, became acting mayor, and stock- 
men generally took over the town. 


Welcoming the stockmen was Joel C. 
Stengill, mayor of Baker, to whose ad- 
dress Vice-President Wayne Stewart, of 
Dayville, responded. 


In his annual address, President Her- 
man Oliver, of John Day, reviewed the 
accomplishments of the state associa- 
tion and discussed some of the problems 
confronting the industry. The state of 
the association and its accomplishments 
in the past year were reported on by 
Secretary C. L. Jamison. 

The stockmen were given first-hand 
information on “The 1938 Range Pro- 
gram” in the address of George E. Far- 
rell, director of the western division of 
the AAA. Complementing his remarks 
was an outline of range practices, given 
by N. E. Dodd, in charge of the AAA’s 
Oregon division. A resolution adopted 
asked that the range division of the 
AAA allow the use of cross fences as 
part- of the contract between stockmen 
and the AAA. 

Oregon’s department of agriculture, 
since its reorganization, is saving nearly 
one-fourth of the funds entrusted to its 
use, S. T. White, director, told the dele- 
gates. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, the cattlemen’s institution for 
meat publicity, was represented by D. P. 
Phelps, its western representative. That 
organization, recently spending some 
$25,000, has had meat on the air the 
past three months, Mr. Phelps told the 
stockmen. The Oregon cattlemen through 
resolution commended the work of the 
Meat Board and recommended that 
assessment to help in its work be raised 
to 50 cents a car. 

Professor R. G. Johnson, of the Ore- 
gon State College, discussed western 
range grass. 

Routed out at 5:30 the second morn- 
ing, stockmen and their families found 
a “cowboy breakfast” before them. At 
this event and at the evening rodeo and 
horse contest more than 1,000 individuals 
were present. Other entertainment in- 
cluded dance and banquet. O. M. Plum- 
mer, of Portland, manager of the Pacific 
International Live Stock Show, was ban- 
quet toastmaster. A bull drawing, in 
which Herman Oliver was the winner, 
resulted in a splitting of the proceeds 
between the state association and the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. The bull was donated by Ralph 
Breese, of Prineville. 

A memorable service honored the late 
William Pollman, of Baker, who was in- 
fluential in forming the state organiza- 
tion 25 years ago, and “Judge” William 
Duby, also of Baker, who was treasurer 
and later secretary from the time of 
founding of the association until his 
death in 1931. Other departed members 
were honored. 

Oregon cowmen in resolution requested 
the Department of the Interior to give 
local administrative boards under the 
Taylor act certain definite districts and 
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authority. Speaking on the “Public Do- 
main” was Marvin Gault, of Burns. Ex- 


plaining some of its regulations, Mr. 


Gault pointed to the act’s influence in 
improving the range and stabilizing the 
industry. “Range Improvement” was the 
subject of a talk by Professor E. R. 
Jackman, of Corvallis. 

In an address, “The Reciprocal Tariff 
and the Cattle Industry,” F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, took the present ad- 
ministration to task for encouraging im- 
ports on the one hand and discouraging 
production on the other. Hubbard Rus- 
sell, president of the national organiza- 
tion, spoke on “Why We Need an Organi- 
zation,” citing defects in the new farm 
bill and other national policies as reasons. 

Other speakers included E. E. Henry, 
president of the Production Credit Cor- 
poration, Spokane; Professor E. L. Pot- 
ter, of Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
who prophesied in his “The Next Twen- 
ty-five Years” speech that main changes 
would be in our marketing system and in 
handling and retailing meat products. 
John Kuhns, assistant regional forester, 
Portland, and George Aiken, of the Ore- 
gon State Game Commission, were other 
speakers. 

Resolutions adopted opposed reciprocal 
tariffs, particularly those reducing duties 
on live stock or live-stock products or in- 
creasing cattle import quotas; protested 
adoption of the Argentine sanitary pact; 
requested increase in hide and canned 
beef tariff duties; opposed reduction in 
excise tax on fats and oils; opposed the 
Pettengill bill; urged adoption of Bier- 
mann and Coffee amendments (making 
certain exemptions for agricultural prod- 
ucts processors) to wage-hour bill. 

A resolution relating to game asked 
that a system of game management be 
made effective in eastern Oregon and 
that the game commission be authorized 
to regulate wild game numbers to avail- 
able range feed. 

Co-operation of the State Board of 
Live-Stock Commissioners in combating 
cattle theft was asked. 

Jurisdiction over loading and unload- 
ing of live stock at public stock yards 
was requested not to be transferred 
from the hands of the ICC. 

Officers of the organization are: W. B. 
Snyder, Lake County, president; Wayne 
Stewart, of Dayville, vice-president; Jack 
Tippett, of Enterprise, second vice-presi- 
dent; and C. L. Jamison, Canyon City, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Myrtle Point, on our western coast, 
was successful bidder for the next con- 
vention. 


WYOMING CONVENTION 
MARKS SIXTY-SIXTH YEAR 


UTSPOKEN CRITICISM OF FED- 
eral government policies marked 
Several of the resolutions passed by 
members of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association at their convention held 
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in Torrington June 2-4. The administra- 
tion was urged to “restore people’s con- 
fidence in government;” united effort 
was pledged to resist encroachment of 
the federal government on the state’s 
“primal rights.” 

Resolutions also opposed increased 
quotas on cattle or cattle-product im- 
ports or further decreases in the tariff 
duties on such commodities in the trade 
agreement program, and urged that there 
be no modification of the embargo 
against cattle or cattle-product imports 
from countries harboring foot-and-mouth 
disease. 





RUSSELL THORP, 
INSPECTOR OF WYOMING ASSOCIATION 


SECRETARY - CHIEF 


Keen interest in the subjects discussed 
during the three days of sessions of the 
sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
Wyoming cattlemen was evident. Sam 
C. Hyatt, of Hyattville, president of the 
group, told the stockmen that interstate 
precautions against the cattle rustler 
must be taken if their maraudings are 
to be stopped. He called for four men— 
detailed from highway patrolmen or pro- 
vided by act of the legislature—to be 
placed at the disposal of the Wyoming 
Live Stock and Sanitary Board to aid in 
combating cattle rustling. 

The association went on record as 
heartily in favor of the McCarran na- 
tional live-stock theft bill which makes 
a federal offense of moving stolen live 
stock across state lines. 

Further action on the theft problem 
was the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee on brand inspection and live-stock 
thefts, composed of J. Elmer Brock, of 
Kaycee, chairman; W. E. Talbott, of 
Iron Mountain; A. G. Yonkee, of Park- 
man; R. O. Whitaker, of Horse Creek; 
George A. Cross, of Dubois. The presi- 
dent of the association, Sam C. Hyatt; 
the chairman of the board, Fred E. War- 
ren, of Cheyenne; and the secretary-chief 
inspector, Russell Thorp, are ex officio 
members of the committee. 


Responses to the address of welcome 
by Torrington’s mayor, Edgar Hughes, 
were made by George A. Cross; B. H. 
Heide, secretary-manager of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, Chicago; 
and D. H. Cunningham, of the Sioux City 
Live Stock Exchange. 

Ranch organization and problems of 
the cattleman in eastern Wyoming were 
discussed by Dr. A. F. Vass, of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. Dr. H. D. Port, 
state veterinarian, spoke on the subject 
of Bang’s disease. The association 
adopted a resolution opposing any pro- 
gram for the compulsory eradication of 
Bang’s disease in beef cattle. It urged 
the Bureau of Animal Industry to con- 
tinue study of methods of control. 

The reciprocal trade program was the 
subject matter of two of the important 
addresses—one by Fred E. Warren, of 
Cheyenne, the other by F. E. Mollin, sec- 
retary of the American National Live 
Stock Association. Both speakers de- 
nounced the trade policy as unfair to 
agriculture, particularly in view of the 
present efforts of the government to 
limit domestic production. Charles E. 
Collins, of Kit Carson, Colorado, former 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, added remarks in 
this vein. 

J. Elmer Brock, vice-president of the 
state association and first vice-president 
of the national association, led a round 
table discussion on the Taylor Grazing 
Act. 

Discussing “Financing Associations— 
Calf Plan” was Charles W. Lilley, of 
Virginia Dale, Colorado, vice-president 
of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Association. Manville Kendrick, 
of Sheridan, and A. A. Smith, of Ster- 
ling, Colorado, members of Executive 
Committee of the American National, 
also spoke on association financing, plac- 
ing particular stress on the calf plan—a 
method the association now has under 
way. Walter C. Knollenberg, of Tip- 
perary, has been named chairman of a 
committee composed of men from each 
county in the state, which will work out 
details of the scheme. 

Feeding of sugar beet by-products to 
live stock was explained by D. J. Roach, 
general manager of the Great Western 
Sugar Company. Other talks were made 
by W. H. Pruitt, of the Wyoming Farm 
Bureau; Captain Chiles Plummer, re- 
gional director of the Wyoming-Mon- 
tana-Idaho National Wild Life Federa- 
tion; Governor of Wyoming Leslie A. 
Miller; John A. Reed, president of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association; 
and Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, who spoke 
on meat advertising. Larry Capron, 
vice-president of the Burlington, spoke 
about the predicament of the railroads. 

Speakers in the final session were 
Frank G. Arnold, executive director of 
the Colorado Government Research Asso- 
ciation, and Senator Hugh B. Ashmore, 
from Nebraska. 

In addition to those already mentioned, 
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resolutions were passed which opposed 
the Pettengill long-and-short-haul bill; 
opposed processing taxes on live stock 
or live-stock products for any purpose; 
indorsed grading of beef in interstate 
commerce under uniform federal stand- 
ards; urged flexibility in opening of for- 
ests for spring grazing; called for sus- 
pension of insurance companies writing 
public liability and property damage in- 
surance but not paying just claims for 
live-stock losses; indorsed National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and asked in- 
crease in assessment from 25 cents to 50 
cents per car. 

A resolution of condolence expressed 
sympathy to family and friends in the 
death of Robert Graham, president of 
the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion; J. M. Macfarlane, president of the 
Utah Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Associa- 
tion; and Phil McClure, long-time execu- 
tive committeeman of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association. 

Kemmerer gets the 1939 meeting. 


NORTH DAKOTA RANCHERS 
ASSEMBLE AT DICKINSON 


HE CATTLEMEN WHO MET AT 

Dickinson, North Dakota, May 16- 
17 for the ninth annual convention of 
the Western North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Association saw eye to eye with other 
western cowmen on a number of sub- 
jects confronting them all. North Da- 
kota cattlemen do not want to see the 
Argentine sanitary convention ratified. 
They want no further increase in cattle 
import quotas nor decrease in duties. 
They want the McCarran live-stock theft 
bill passed. They are glad to contribute 
50 cents a car to the Meat Board. 

The. two-day speaking program in- 
cluded talks by packer, stock-yard, gov- 
ernment, railroad, and stockmen repre- 
sentatives. Chicago men who spoke to 
the 200 stock growers present were 
Howard W. Mathews and John T. Caine 
III, representatives of Swift and Com- 
pany and the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards, respectively. 

F. W. Beier, Jr., of the Denver region- 
al office of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, posted the stockmen on live- 
stock statistics. 

Visitors from a neighboring associa- 
tion were Queena Stewart, secretary of 
the South Dakota Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and J. N. Nason, of Spearfish, 
South Dakota, vice-president of that 
body. North Dakota stockmen were in- 
vited to attend South Dakota’s meeting. 

F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, told 
the stockmen of the major problems the 
cattle industry is facing. 

Other speakers were H. O. Pippen, 
president of the State Normal School, 
Dickinson; Bud Taylor, Watford City 
attorney; Dr. John Sheppard, for many 
years president of the North Dakota 
State College, Fargo; Dr. T. O. Branden- 
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berg, state veterinarian; and J. M. Cath- 
eart, secretary of the North Dakota 
Taxpayers’ Association; Gordon Rand- 
lett, of Fargo, who is in charge of grass- 
hopper control work in that area; Jack 
Pyle, manager of Armour and Company’s 
plant at Fargo; John Haw, director of 
the agricultural department of the N. P. 
R. R.; and Bert Groom, of Fargo, chair- 
man of the agricultural committee of the 
Greater North Dakota Association, who 
spoke on the “Purebred Sire Program.” 

John Leakey, of Bicycle, was re-elected 
president; and Andrew Johnston, of Wat- 
ford City, continues as secretary. 

Expressions of policy in national ques- 
tions, in addition to those mentioned, 
favored amendment to the pending wage- 
hour bill to exempt “processors of live- 
stock products from the overtime provi- 
sions,” and called for 100 per cent RACC 
loans for restocking purposes. 

Resolutions pertaining to state mat- 
ters opposed an initiated interest reduc- 
tion measure which would cut legal in- 
terest rates from 7 to 3 per cent, thus 
“prohibiting the flow of federal or pri- 
vate money into the state;” asked that 
counties be permitted to “lease their 
lands over a term of years and not sub- 
ject them to sale during such period;” 
called for prompt action in reduction of 
the tax burden on “those who are still 
maintaining their independence and hence 
are the main support of local govern- 
ments;” and pleaded for all possible as- 
sistance from the state’s peace officers 
in coping with cattle thieves. 

The North Dakota cattlemen, as has 
been the case at other conventions, 
passed a resolution suggesting develop- 
ment of an annual show and sale. __In- 
cluded in the nonbusiness features of the 
convention was a banquet and a bull 
sale. 


OPTIMISM ABUNDANT 
AT NEBRASKA GABHERING 


LENTY OF RAIN, BEST GRASS 
since early thirties, best hay pros- 
pects in years, a good calf crop, and a 
fair amount of optimism in the price 





outlook are chalked up to the favor of 
Nebraska cattlemen. Meeting at Scotts- 
bluff June 9-11, they expressed their 
good feeling over the situation. About 
400 delegates were on hand at the forty- 
ninth annual convention of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers’ Association. 

The first session of the meeting in- 
cluded the members’ range reports—in- 
formal reports by organization members 
from various parts of the state on range 
conditions, feed supply, and cattle num- 
bers. A feature of the opening session 
was a talk by Fay Hill, of Gordon, 
eulogizing the late association president, 
Robert Graham. 

Sales rings and the ever present men- 
ace of rustling were other dissertation 
topics of the first session, participated 
in by John K. Berry, of Lemoyne; L. G. 
Sullivan, of Broken Bow; Thomas F. 
Arnold, Nenzel; Elmer Barnes, of Cody; 
Arthur Bowring, of Merriman, and N. 
H. Troelstrup, of Julesburg, Colorado. 

A stag dinner at the Scottsbluff Coun- 
try Club, a dinner at the Lincoln Hotel 
for boys and girls, and a tea for women 
brought the first day’s session to a close. 
Entertainment features also included a 
banquet on the 10th, at which former 
governor Samuel R. McKelvie acted as 
toastmaster, and, for the ladies, auto 
rides and luncheon and theater parties. 

One of Nebraska’s congressmen, Harry 
B. Coffee, a speaker on the second 
day’s sessions, expressed dissatisfaction 
with several features of the new farm 
bill. He expressed the opinion that a 
domestic allotment plan fixing a price 
on crops consumed domestically with ex- 
port of the remainder at world prices 
would be the better program. He also 
struck at the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, saying that agriculture had 
already made all sacrifices that should 
be demanded of it in connection there- 
with. He reminded the audience that 
Nebraska, without financial encumbrance 
or multiple taxes, is the white spot of 
the nation. “I wish the federal govern- 
ment could emulate the example,” he 
said. 

Governor R. L. Cochran, speaking at 
the banquet, said the state should con- 
tinue its pay-as-you-go policy. He spoke 
about the great importance of the live- 
stock industry in Nebraska. 

The reciprocal trade policy, which 
finds almost unanimous criticism in live- 
stock circles, was also attacked by Fred 
E. Warren, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, and Secretary F. E. 
Mollin of the American National Live 
Stock Association. Trade policy was the 
subject on which Mr. Warren spoke. The 
national association secretary, Mr. Mol- 
lin, discussed also the question of beef 
grading in his address. 

Federal spending policies were severe- 
ly criticized by C. J. Abbott, of Hyannis, 
a member of the Legislative Committee 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association. F. R. Mullen, general man- 
ager of the Burlington railway, attacked 
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government control of railroads as an 
assault on free enterprise and private 
business. Speaking also on railroad 
matters were N. A. Williams, general 
manager of the Union Pacific, and Harry 
E. Dickinson, general superintendent of 
the C. and N. W. 

H. J. Gramlich, of the animal hus- 
bandry department of the University of 
Nebraska, spoke on a wide range of 
subjects. He presented three university 
and extension service officials in a series 
of talks on winter feeding of breeding 
and stock cattle. 

L. N. Burch, acting president of the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Omaha, explained the relation of the 
bank to loan agencies. A. L. Christen- 
sen, president of the Production Credit 
Corporation, told the stockmen about 
the service of that lending agency. 

F. E. Messersmith and H. J. Krause, 
both of Alliance, spoke to the group on 
breeder-rancher problems. 

Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, 
spoke on “The Packer’s Viewpoint.” 
Howard H. White, of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, told the stock- 
men about the work of that institution. 

Other speakers included Don Cunning- 
ham, secretary of the Sioux City Live 
Stock Exchange; W. J. Dearth and W. E. 
Reed, secretary and president, respec- 
tively, of the Omaha Live Stock Ex- 
change; James R. Plumb, of the Packers 
and Stock Yards Administration, Omaha; 
Dr. John S. Anderson, chief of the Ne- 
braska Bureau of Animal Industry; Dr. 
J. W. Murdoch, of the federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Lincoln; J. K. Wallace, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics; and B. H. Heide, secretary of the 
International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago. 

Summarized, the resolutions adopted 
opposed modification of sanitary em- 
bargo against foot-and-mouth disease; 
urged enactment of McCarran live-stock 
theft bill; urged adequate tariff protec- 
tion against imported canned meats and 
hides; opposed processing taxes on live 
stock or live-stock products; opposed in- 
crease in cattle import quotas or reduc- 
tion in tariffs; requested Bang’s disease 
control program be continued on volun- 
tary basis, but asked that government 
continue research work in disease; op- 
posed reduction in fats and oils excise 
tax. 

Other resolutions called for a commit- 
tee to help in formulating law on live- 
stock sanitation in Nebraska; requested 
legislative committee to prepare amend- 
ments to brand inspection laws; asked 
further state appropriation to tie in with 
federal help in eradicating scabies; in- 
dorsed organization of group to adver- 
tise merits of Sand Hills cattle; ex- 
pressed appreciation of efforts of Farm 
Credit Administration in behalf of in- 
dustry; suggested increase to 50 cents a 
car in contribution to Meat Board; com- 
mended work of American National Live 
Stock Association; thanked various ex- 
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changes and commission companies for 
co-operation in brand inspection and col- 
lection of contribution to Meat Board; 
urged executive committee to consider 
employment of additional investigators 
in protective force. 

Henry P. Hansen, of North Platte, was 
named to head the organization as presi- 
dent; F. M. Broome, of Alliance, retained 
as secretary-treasurer; E. A. Hall chosen 
as head of the protective division; and 
E. L. Davis named special investigator. 


At the suggestion of C. J. Abbott, the 
group chose four vice-presidents, instead 
of one as in the past, and named a chair- 
man of the executive committee. Mr. 
Abbott expressed belief that the addi- 
tion of three vice-presidents would in- 
crease effectiveness of the organization’s 
set-up and also give the association a 
chance to honor some of its leading 
members. Earl Monahan, of Hyannis, 
became executive vice-president, and 
Herman Krause and Joe L. Sanford, of 
Mitchell, and Everett Eldred, of Mumper, 
vice-presidents. E. A. Hall was made 
chairman of the executive committee. 

Alliance was chosen as the convention 
site next year. 


OUTSTANDING ASSOCIATION 
GROWTH IN IDAHO 


USTLING IS A MAJOR PROBLEM 

of western cattlemen and needs 
special treatment! Both President Max 
D. Cohn and Secretary E. F. Rinehart of 
the Idaho Cattle and Horse Growers’ As- 
sociation expressed that thought at the 
opening session of the annual two-day 
convention of that organization, held in 
Pocatello on May 31-June 1. 

Both speakers called attention to laxity 
of Idaho laws covering brand inspection 
and other laws that would serve to ap- 
prehend cattle thieves. Speaking also 
on the subject of cattle rustling was 
Russell Thorp, secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers’ Association. He 
said that local county inspection had not 
been too successful in Wyoming and that 
best results were being obtained at cen- 
tral markets. The Wyoming association, 
together with other organizations, main- 
tains central-markets inspection. 


Welcoming the 150 cattlemen present 
was Mayor Robert M. Terrell, who told 
the delegates about the changing con- 
ditions since he ran a ranch 35 years 
ago. Col. E. O. Walters, of Filer, made 
the response. 

From a 48-man group in 1935 when 
the association was reorganized, the 
Idaho organization has grown to an esti- 
mated 600-member association. Its 
president and secretary have served 
with no compensation. They were re- 
named to their respective positions, with 
A. R. Babcock, of Moore, first vice-pres- 
ident, and Charles V. Harris, of Owyhee 
County, second vice-president. 

“Our Local and National Problems” 
was discussed by F. E. Mollin, secretary 
of the American National Live Stock 


Association. He pointed to the incon- 
sistency in present government affairs, 
where one branch sought downward tar- 
iff adjustment while another attempted 
to limit domestic production. He re- 
viewed the various local and national 
problems of the industry. 


Wild life problems were discussed by 
Dr. A. B. Hatch, assistant professor of 
game management of the University of 
Idaho. He said that in the United States 
36,000 groups with a membership of 10,- 
000,000 have been formed and will co- 
operate with stockmen in range prob- 
lems. He pleaded for co-operation in 
wild life preservation. C. E. Favre, of 
the Forest Service, Ogden, Utah, also 
urged the stockmen to co-operate in 
game regulation. 

E. J. Keefe, acting regional grazier, 
of Boise, reviewed the progress graz- 
ing divisions have made in Idaho. The 
AAA range conservation program was 
discussed by Harry Petrie, of the west- 
ern division of the AAA. He pointed 
out that approved practices under the 
general range docket for 1938 include the 
reseeding of range land, erosion and run- 
off control, development of stock water, 
wells, and fire guards. 

Davenport R. Phelps, western repre- 
sentative of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, spoke on “Truth and Qual- 
ity in Meats.” J. H. Phelps, Union Pa- 
cific live-stock agent, told the stockmen 
that the condition of railroad finances 
called for increased revenue. He dis- 
cussed stock-yard improvements carried 
on by the railroads and their present 
wage problems. Howard Mathews, rep- 
resentative of Swift and Company, urged 
increased meat consumption as an im- 
portant factor in improving conditions. 

Infectious and contagious diseases of 
cattle were discussed by A. K. Kuttler, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Boise. 
Final speakers were Dr. T. A. Elliott, 
state veterinarian, and Dr. R. V. Swan- 
son, of Pocatello. 

A meat cutting demonstration which 
attracted many housewives of Pocatello 
was a feature of the convention. Other 
activities aside from strict business in- 
cluded the annual banquet and floor 
show and entertainment through the 
courtesy of the Pocatello Chamber of 
Commerce. Talks at the banquet were 
made by Merle Drake, president of the 
Idaho Wool Growers’ Association; Chuck 
Cook, from California, representing the 
Western Live Stock Journal; Ray H. 
Wood, of the Ogden Union Stock Yards 
Company; Roscoe Rich, president of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association; 
John T. Caine III, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, who warned against too much 
optimism concerning an increase in price 
but said the low point had been reached 
in January and prices are tending to rise. 


Resolutions adopted included a protest 
against present system of leasing state 
lands and favored long-term leasing on 
basis of appraised value governed by 
carrying capacity of land and that pref- 
erence be given owners of commensur- 
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ate nearby or adjacent property; re- 
quested extension on fair basis of exist- 
ing federal loans, especially land bank 
commissioner loans, and recommended 
that federal land bank co-operate with 
production credit associations to estab- 
lish loans on range holdings; protested 
against further cut in duties on cattle 
or cattle products or any increase in im- 
port quotas; opposed Pettengill bill; op- 
posed change in embargo provisions, 
either through ratification of Argentine 
sanitary pact or provisions in trade 
agreements; indorsed McCarran national 
live-stock theft bill; opposed compulsory 
Bang’s disease program in beef cattle, 
but asked that the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry concentrate its efforts on scien- 
tific means of control such as vaccina- 
tion; urged uniform federal beef grading 
plan; opposed processing taxes on live 
stock or products; urged retention of 85 
per cent stocker and feeder rates; com- 
mended Meat Board and recommended 
50-cents-a-car assessment; favored leg- 
islation giving live stock under condi- 
tions of necessary crossing right of way 
on public highways and especially at 
bridge crossings. 

Committee reports urged strict en- 
forcement of the purebred bull law and 
suggested denial of grazing privileges 
to violators; recommended an annual 
bull sale at Twin Falls about November 
15 and spring sale in April if necessary; 
recommended that trained personnel 
manage state’s wild game, that the sea- 
son on big-horned sheep and, in south 
Idaho, game bird be closed, that beavers 
be protected and transplanted, and that 
predatory and rodent control work to 
protect game and live stock be continued; 
that broadened duties of brand inspector 
include impounded live stock, auction 
markets, and other spheres where own- 
ership is involved, and that bills of sale 
accompany all live-stock transfers. 

Next year’s convention will be held at 
Twin Falls. 


HELENA HOST TO MONTANA 
STOCK GROWERS 


ONTANA STOCK GROWERS, AT 

their fifty-fourth annual conven- 
tion in Helena May 18-20, re-elected 
Thomas A. Ross, of Chinook, president; 
John Arnold, of Birney, first vice-presi- 
dent; and Carl K. Malone, of Choteau, 
second vice-president; and renamed E. A. 
Phillips, of Helena, secretary. 

Featuring the three-day program were 
addresses by men prominent in various 
branches of the live-stock industry and 
a talk by Montana’s live-stock minded 
governor. 

Governor Roy E. Ayers pointed to the 
fact that water and grass are wealth 
and that their conservation is no longer 
the problem of a single industry. He 
held that the people of the state must 
adopt as a basic part of their business 
water and grass conservation in Mon- 
tana. 

President Ross told the stockmen that 
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THOMAS A. ROSS, PRESIDENT OF 
MONTANA STOCK GROWER GROUP 


there should be no objection to the estab- 
lishment of a sound national land-use 
and soil-conservation policy, but that 
such a policy should not be tied in with 
crop production control as is now the 
case. He said that “any policy which 
tends through subsidization to shift the 
natural production from one area to an- 
other is unsound.” He said the associa- 
tion is opposed to tht reciprocal trade 
program in general and especially “to 
importing agricultural products which 
can be supplied by American producers.” 

Dr. W. J. Butler, state veterinarian, 
who is slated to represent Montana at 
the coming International Congress of 
Veterinarians of the World, to be held 
in Switzerland, addressed the stockmen 
on the prevention of Bang’s disease and 
other cattle ailments. He hoped that 
Bang’s disease may be stopped through 





SECRETARY OF THE MONTANA 
ASSOCIATION, E. A. PHILLIPS 


vaccination. He said the disease exists 
in cattle throughout the world. 


Fred Bennion, secretary of the Mon- 
tana Taxpayers’ Association, declared 
that assessment of farm and range lands 
on their ability to produce would iron 
out many of the existing taxation in- 
equalities. 

The main purpose of the reciprocal 
trade program, rather than to foster an 
exchange of commodities, is a flat reduc- 
tion in tariff, F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, told the cattlemen. He referred 
to the propaganda “to convince our agri- 
cultural producers that the sacrifices 
which are being demanded of them are 
not being made in vain.” But he added 
that the farmer and the stock grower 
“cannot see the consistency of an agri- 
cultural program which takes out of pro- 
duction millions of acres and out of em- 
ployment thousands of men in order to 
hold down production, supposedly to 
maintain price, and at the same time 
trading off to foreign producers more 
and more of the American market for 
competitive agricultural products.” 


C. J. Spaulding, project manager, Cen- 
tral Montana Project, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, urged stockmen to 
advocate measures that would result in 
keeping people from returning to sub- 
marginal lands to farm in the event of 
several good crop years. 

“The year 1937 was slightly better for 
range conditions than 1936, and 1938 so 
far has been better than 1937,” said Tom 
Lomasson, Missoula, of the Forest Serv- 
ice. “We may expect a gradual increase 
in favorable grass conditions, then a 
long level period, followed by a sharp 
decline.” 

J. K. Wallace, marketing specialist of 
the Department of Agriculture, said that 
a steady flow of live stock to market 
would return cattlemen an _ average 
higher price. He spoke on the subject 
of “Orderly Marketing of Western 
Feeder Cattle.” 

Other talks were made by Ray B. 
Haight, land specialist of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics; B. H. Heide, 
secretary of the International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago; Howard Mathews, 
of Swift and Company; Edward N. Went- 
worth, of Armour and Company; and 
Dave Wilder, representing South St. Paul 
live-stock interests. 

Executive committee members of the 
Montana association are George Mungas, 
Philipsburg; W. P. Sullivan, Square 
Butte; F. L. Stone, Gallatin Gateway; 
J. C. Miller, Roundup; R. W. Selkirk, 
Fishtail; and A. Vaux, Sidney. Advisory 
committee members—W. J. Butler, Hel- 
ena; and W. S. Tash, Polaris. 

Many types of entertainment featured 
the convention, including an annual 
chuck wagon banquet and entertainment, 
a three-day rodeo, Helena’s high school 
vigilante parade, and other attractions. 


Resolutions passed reiterated opposi- 
tion to modification of embargo applying 
to countries where foot-and-mouth dis- 
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ease exists; asked for protection by tariff 
of home markets; opposed any reduction 
in the excise tax on fats and oils; com- 
mended the work of the Meat Board and 
recommended collection of 50 cents a car 
for its support; opposed state and na- 
tional laws to limit length of trains; 
opposed any increase in the present 85 
per cent stocker and feeder rates; asked 
the state land board not to permit ex- 
changes of poor land for more valuable 
state land without thorough examina- 
tion and that exchanges made should not 
take away lands vital to lessees’ busi- 
ness; recommended compulsory federal 
uniform beef grading “permitting use of 
packer names in conjunction with desig- 
nation of grading;” asked for more lib- 
eral regulations governing RACC re- 
stocking loans; protested against at- 
tempts to eliminate live stock from na- 
tional forests. 


FORTY-SEVENTH CONVENTION 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA GROUP 


N COMMON WITH A HALF DOZEN 

other recent state cattlemen’s meet- 
ings, the convention of the South Da- 
kota Stock Growers’ Association, held at 
Winner June 6-7, went on record as op- 
posing further reduction in tariff on 
cattle or cattle products or increase in 
existing import quotas, insisting that 
present embargo against foot-and-mouth 
disease be maintained, opposing live- 
stock processing taxes, and endorsing 
McCarran national animal theft bill. 

Renamed to organization offices were 
Thomas Jones, of Midland, president; 
J. H. Nason, of Spearfish, vice-president; 
and Queena Stewart, of Buffalo Gap, 
secretary. 

After executive committeemen of the 
organization ironed out some important 
matters in a morning session, South 
Dakota stockmen heard talks by Mayor 
A. H. Kourt; E. M. Hughes, secretary 
of the Ghicago Live Stock Exchange; 
W. E. Reed, president of the Omaha Live 
Stock Exchange; Don Cunningham, sec- 
retary of the Sioux City Live Stock 
Exchange; and B. H. Heide, secretary 
of the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 

Professor Howard J. Gramlich, chair- 
man of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment at the Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture, offered suggestions for stabiliza- 
tion of the range-cattle industry. He 
recommended building up feed reserves, 
more reliance on young cattle and less 
on fat steers, a prolonged marketing 
period, and use of high quality sires to 
rebuild drought depleted herds. 

Nebraska’s tax plan was explained by 
Hugh B. Ashmore, vice-president of the 
Nebraska Federation of County Tax- 
Payers Leagues. F. E. Mollin, secretary 
of the national cattlemen’s association, 
told the stockmen about pressing national 
problems, dwelling at length on the mat- 
ter of the present reciprocal trade policy. 

Importance of good brands, said E. G. 
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Wilkinson, president of the state brand 
board, in his talk to the delegates, can- 
not be overemphasized—“they are insur- 
ance against theft.” Chief Investigator 
W. S. Gordon, of Pierre, told about 
“State Protection,” and Attorney Gen- 
eral Clair Doddewig spoke on “The Law’s 
Interest in the Cattlemen,” which title, 
he suggested, might be reversed to “the 
cattleman’s interest in laws.” He urged 
stockmen to get in closer touch with 
legal machinery and help in making good 
laws for the state. 

“The Health of Your Cow” was the 
subject of a talk by Dr. Ben Anderson, 
of Pierre, secretary of the state sani- 
tary board. Other talks were made by 
Carl I. Rolston, of the Greater South 
Dakota Association; H. E. Dickinson and 
C. H. MeNie, of the C. and N. W. Rail- 
road; Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago; 
L. N. Burch, acting president of the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Omaha; I. B. Johnson, of Brookings; 
Henry Holtzman, of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service; and Dennis Lane, of Buf- 
falo. 

J. H. Nason reported on the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association con- 
vention held last January in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. President Tom Jones reported 
on the 1937 Swift and Company tour. 

Continued heavy imports of canned 
meats and hides are depressing cattle 
markets, the South Dakota stockmen 
pointed out. A resolution asking for an 
increase in tariff duties on these prod- 
ucts was adopted. Other resolutions 
called for a lightening of the tax burden 
and lowering of state land rentals to “a 
basis in line with rates already estab- 
lished for comparable lands in similar 
areas.” 

Creation of a non-political state police 
force and notification of hearings on 
pardon applications in live-stock theft 
cases were asked. A resolution was also 
passed stating that “At many of our 
live-stock concentration points and at 
some of the packing houses no record is 
kept of brands, trucker of cattle, or 
truck number.” This opens a loophole 
for sale of stolen stock, said the stock- 
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men, and calls for corrective legislation. 

The present experimental Bang’s dis- 
ease control scheme was given an okeh— 
as long as it is not compulsory. The 
group recommended that the Bureau of 
Animal Industry concentrate its efforts 
in perfecting scientific control of the 
disease, 

The organization of a South Dakota 
feeder cattle show and sale was urged, 
and the president was instructed to ap- 
point a committee to investigate such 
move. 

Commending the work of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, and 
also that of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, the cattlemen urged a 100 
per cent increase in assessment for the 
latter organization’s activities. 

Condolence was extended in the death 
of Alex Johnson, a long-time member of 
the South Dakota organization, and of 
Robert Graham, president of the Ne- 
braska state association. 


Next year’s meeting will be held at_ 
Lemmon. 


SOUTH DAKOTA COUNTY 
COWMEN PASS RESOLUTIONS 


ESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE 

Harding County Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, holding its meeting at Buffalo, 
South Dakota, May 14, are summarized 
as follows: 

(1) Urging creation of annual feeder 
cattle show and sale, and asking state 
association to sponsor and Extension 
Service to co-operate; (2) indorsing Mc- 
Carran live-stock theft bill; (3) com- 
mending work of National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and favoring increase 
in assessment for its benefit; (4) urging 
enlargement of Cottonwood experimental 
substation, and suggesting that more at- 
tention be given range problems of 
western stockmen; (5) recommending 
that exhibition of live stock and sale or 
exchange of bulls be made annual event 
in connection with meeting of associa- 
tion and requesting co- operation of Buf- 
falo businessmen. 

H. P. Hansen, of the South Dakota 
State College, presented to the group a 
study on cost of production of cattle in 
the Harding County area. I. B. Johnson, 
also a state college man, told the stock- 
men about matters of current interest. 

Speakers also included Queena Stew- 
art, of Buffalo Gap, active secretary of 
the South Dakota Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; Evan Hall, of Aberdeen, agricul- 
tural agent for the C., M. and St. P. 
R. R.; and Louis McLaughlin, commis- 
sionman of Sioux City, who spoke on 
market prospects. 

F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
gave a resumé of the activities of the 
national association and detailed the 
present situation relative to reciprocal 
trade agreements and the live-stock in- 
dustry’s interest in the farm program. 

Regulations hampering trucking across 
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the state line to Bowman, North Dakota, 
was the subject of a general discussion. 

Officers re-elected were J. B. Clarkson, 
of Buffalo, president; Ned Vroman, of 
Sorum, vice-president; and Fred W. Wil- 
son, of Buffalo, secretary-treasurer. 


NOTES ON MISCELLANEOUS 
LIVE STOCK MEETINGS 


DER NEW CONSTITUTION AND 

by-laws adopted at the annual meet- 
ing May 20, the name of the Fremont- 
Park County Association was changed to 
Park County Stock Growers’ Association. 
President of the organization is E. C. 
Rowe; vice-president, J. T. Witcher, both 
of Guffey, Colorado. Louis V. Almgren, 
of Fairplay, was renamed secretary- 
treasurer. Members moved to join with 
the Park County Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Tarryall Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in providing a reward for aid in 
apprehension and conviction of live-stock 
thieves. Speakers at the meeting were: 
Harry Petrie, special representative of 
the range conservation program of the 
AAA; R. M. Gow, state live-stock sani- 
tary inspector; B. F. Davis, secretary- 
manager of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
and Feeders’ Association; and R. G. 
Berthelmeh, Park County agent. 


BS * * 


Northern Arizona Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation and Gila County Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association members are contem- 
plating a joint meeting this summer to 
consider mutual problems. At a meeting 
May 28 at Springerville, Arizona, the 
former group made plans for its live- 
stock show and rodeo to be held in Sep- 
tember. Ross Perner, of Snowflake, is 
president of the Northern Arizona asso- 
ciation; Wayne Thornburg, of Phoenix, 
first vice-president; and J. C. Wetzler, of 
Holbrook, secretary. 


* * * 


A. A. Curtis, of Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, was re-elected president of the 
Steamboat Springs Cattle Association, 
at the recent annual meeting held in 
Steamboat Springs. Bennett Savage, of 
Steamboat Springs, was elected vice- 
president; and Bryan Creuse, secretary- 
treasurer. . Malvin Crawford was 
elected president of the Rio Blanco Stock 
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Growers’ Association at a recent meet- 
ing held at Meeker, Colorado. Arthur 
Amick and Thomas Kilduff, both of 
Meeker, were named vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively. 

T. O. Larson, of Choteau, Montana, vice- 
president of the Montana Wool Growers’ 
Association, became president of that 
body upon recent resignation of Presi- 
dent Peter Pauly, of Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana. . . . Officers of the newly organ- 
ized Upper Wind River Cattle Associa- 
tion, Dubois, Wyoming, are H. M. Clen- 
denning, president; R. B. Beck, vice- 
president; and F. C. Mockler, secretary- 
treasurer. ... Will J. Miller, of Topeka, 
former president of the Kansas Live 
Stock Association, is the new secretary- 
treasurer of that organization, succeed- 
ing the late Will G. West. Mr. Miller 
also holds the position of sanitary com- 
missioner for Kansas. . . . Tahoe Live 
Stock Association (California) members, 
meeting recently in Marysville, elected 
H. E. McGonigal, of Smartville, presi- 
dent; E. E. Payen, of Folsom, vice-presi- 
dent; and Vernon Stoll, of Grass Valley, 
secretary. 

* * * 

Invited to hear presentations of the 
program of the American National Live 
Stock Association were a score of San 
Francisco cattlemen who recently met 
with President Hubbard Russell, of Los 
Angeles, California, and Secretary F. E. 
Mollin, of the American National Live 
Stock Association, at San Francisco. Mr. 
Russell presented the current program 
of the association* which includes un- 
yielding opposition to the Argentine sani- 
tary pact; opposition to further reduc- 
tion in duty on cattle or cattle products 
or increase in import quotas; recom- 
mendation for increase in Meat Board 
funds; alertness in all matters pertain- 
ing to railroad rates, rules, and regula- 
tions; effort toward non-compulsory beef 
grading under single standard; opposi- 
tion to processing taxes on live stock; 
opposition to amendment to Packers and 
Stock Yards Act in such way as to re- 
strict marketing outlets. Mr. Mollin 
spoke at length on the present reciprocal 
trade program. 

* * * 


Principal speaker at the meeting of 
the Tulare County Branch of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s. Association, held at 
Porterville, California, May 7, was 
Hubbard Russell, president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. He reviewed live-stock matters 
pending in Congress and urged the 
cattlemen to adovt the 50-cent contribu- 
tion to the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. Other speakers included 
Secretary John Curry of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association and Clyde Har- 
ris, also associated with the state 
organization. Direttors elected under a 
reorganization move were Floyd Cutler, 
Visalia, California; Wilbur Dennis, 
Ducor; L. V. Schmittou, Visalia; Art 
Griswold, Woodlake; Ralph Gill, Porter- 
ville; Flores Evans, Tipton. Officers 


named were Floyd Cutler, president; 
Wilbur Dennis, vice-president; and L. 
VY. Schmittou, secretary-treasurer. 


North Park Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, in a meeting at Walden, Colo- 
rado, on May 28, placed itself on a 
permanent cash basis by adopting a 
“brand-a-calf-for-the-association” plan. 
Other action called for posting a $200 
reward for information leading to arrest 
and conviction of anyone stealing mem- 
bers’ live stock, and for the adoption of 
a uniform bill of sale. Members again 
requested the state board of stock in- 
spection commissioners to provide full- 
time brand inspection. Officers re-elected 
were A. H. Norrell, president; John A. 
Peterson, vice-president; and F. C. 
Carlstrom, secretary. The executive 
board is comprised of T. John Payne, 
Victor Hanson, J. H. Dickens, and A. 
B. Dwinell. 

* * * 

Monterey County cattlemen, meeting 
at King City, California, and Fresno 
County cattlemen, meeting at Sanger, 
California, took action to support the 
work of the American National Live 
Stock Association. Hubbard Russell, of 
Los Angeles, president of the American 
National Live Stock Association, spoke 
before both groups. At the Sanger gath- 
ering recommendation was made to in- 
crease assessments for the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board for meat pub- 
licity purposes to 50 cents a car. 

Program of the Monterey Cattlemen’s 
Association, as summarized in part 
from a report in the California Cattle- 
man, calls for reduced prices in com- 
modities used by cowmen; advertising 
against trespassing on ranches; co-op- 
eration with and financial aid to state 
and national live-stock bodies; co-opera- 
tion with University of California ex- 
tension service; continued advertising 
of nutritive value of beef; fight for fed- 
eral grading and stamping of beef; pro- 
gram to curb cattle rustling; federal 
and state share in loss of reactor cattle 
if beef cattlemen are required to test 
for tuberculosis; co-operation with state 
fire warden to prevent fires caused by 
smokers and campers. 


* * x 


Humboldt Stockmen’s Association, 
meeting at Eureka, California, on April 
30, registered complaint against “spot- 
light hunting in all sections of the 
county,” requesting the fish and game 
department to help curb the practice. 
Secretary John Curry of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association and Clyde Har- 
ris of that organization were among 
speakers. 

* * * 


The modern problem of recognition of 
colts produced by artificial insemination 
and the increasing number of mediocre 
stallions have brought about gestures of 
friendliness between the Percheron Horse 
Association of America and the Belgian 
Draft Horse Corporation of America, 
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two rival breed associations. They will 
now co-operate in a survey for the solu- 
tion of these problems. A general con- 
sensus in regard to artificial insemina- 
tion shows a decided majority in favor 
of the practice, but with reservations 
that it will be long before there will be 
extensive use of it in horses in this coun- 
try because only experts now have a 
chance of success with this method of 
reproduction. 


* * * 


John McGlinchey, president of the 
Stockmen’s Protective Association, Liv- 
ermore, California, since its organiza- 
tion in 1904, was re-elected to that post 
at the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion at Livermore on May 1. John J. 
Callaghan, secretary since 1904, was re- 
named to that office. Other officers are 
A. N. Christensen, vice-president; and 
E. A. Wente, treasurer. Among speak- 
ers were M. B. Pratt, state forester; 
W. P. Wing, secretary of the California 
Wool Growers’ Association; John Curry, 
secretary of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association; Clyde Harris, of the state 
association’s cattle protective service. 


a 


Northeastern Colorado Stock Growers’ 
Association members at a recent meeting 
at Greeley adopted a resolution urging 
legislation which would make it illegal 
to sell unbranded cattle at any public 
auction in Colorado and which would re- 
quire a uniform bill of sale, so that the 
animal may be traced back to the orig- 
inal owner. 

Officials of the meat inspection service 
of the Department of Agriculture, hold- 
ing a conference in Chicago June 6-7, 
discussed administrative, veterinary, and 
other procedures to develop further uni- 
formity and efficiency in the federal meat 
inspection service as conducted through- 
out the United States. The meeting was 
presided over by Dr. E. C. Joss, chief of 
the meat inspection division of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. 


x * * 


Cochise-Graham Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation members, meeting recently at 
Safford, Arizona, voted to adopt the 
give-a-calf scheme for financing the as- 
sociation and providing funds for the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. 


KANSAS CITY RATE CASE 
REOPENED BY WALLACE 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Wallace 
on May 31 announced that he would 
issue an order to reopen proceedings in 
the Kansas City commission rate case in 
order “to cure the procedural defect 
which was the basis of the Supreme 
Court’s decision on April 28, 1938.” On 
that date, the high court held invalid 
rates ordered by the secretary for the 
yards. 
The “defect” referred to was the fail- 
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ure of the Department of Agriculture to 
serve on the commission men prior to 
oral argument a copy of the proposed 
findings of fact and order. 


The secretary said that the depart- 
ment would give the commission men a 
full hearing on the reasonableness of the 
rates in an effort to return to live-stock 
growers $700,000 impounded by the 
court. 


“The effect of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, if followed as a precedent,” said 
Secretary Wallace, “will be to establish 
the principle that persons or corpora- 
tions can obtain for themselves immunity 
from rates fixed by a duly authorized 
administrative agency merely by con- 
vincing the court that the agency has 
made a mistake in procedure.” 


LOWERED RATES AT DENVER 
YARDS UPHELD BY COURT 


HE UNITED STATES SUPREME 

Court in a recent decision upheld the 
reduced charges for services, yardage, 
feed, and bedding at the Denver Union 
Stock Yards ordered by the Department 
of Agriculture in March, 1937. The new 
rates became effective June 1, 1938. The 
decision results also in the return to the 
shippers of approximately $50,000—the 
difference between revenues under the 
old rates and estimated revenues under 
the new rates. 


New schedules of rates now in effect 
at Denver were announced by J. A. Shoe- 
maker, president-general manager of the 
yards company, as follows: 

Arriving by rail or on hoof or on 
live stock resold through commission 
firms, marketing charges are— 


Head 
PGT E OSU oi ee onsen pce $0.30 
Calves (under 1 yr. or 400 lbs.)...... 0.20 
ARGS een gi a SE shies ape al ond 0.12* 
RE NN iiss sacar 0.075 
TAGTSCS (OP MICS: 5. -2c50505.- 22sec Sockss ose 0.35* 
PALO RTC DOUG. oc. 2 sesh ccesserasees 1.00* 


*No change. 
Arriving by vehicle other than rail— 
Head 


Pe I sc csich ce cactinntcpeetucaoiciatn 0.35 
Calves (under 1 yr. or 400 Ibs.)...... 0.25 
NN Sia atest Si ck ars als See 0.14* 
US TT POs siceciemennts 0.10* 
PTO COA INS ao cocdesies eee cen cessnices 1.00* 


*No change. 


Reduction in rail cattle and calves is 
5 cents a head; on rail sheep, 0.5 cent a 
head; on truck cattle, 5 cents; calves by 
truck, 2 cents. Alfalfa and prairie hay 
is reduced to $26 a ton fed out; bedding, 
to 55 cents a bale; no change in ‘corn. 


The secretary’s order reducing the 
rates was the result of findings that 
charges were based on improper items 
of expense. For instance, the value of 
railroad facilities at the yards was held 
not properly a base for fixing charges. 
Loading and unloading of stock and op- 
eration of a live-stock exhibition were 
also held not to be stock-yards services. 


The Denver Union Stock Yard Com- 


pany brought suit in good faith to get 
final determination of the costs involved. 
Officers of the company said that refunds 
will be made as promptly as possible. 


GOOD CROP PROSPECTS 
SHOWN IN FEDERAL REPORT 


N NEARLY ALL PARTS OF THE 

country, field crops, pastures, and 
ranges are reported, by the federal crop 
reporting board, to have had by June 1 
a good to excellent start. However, crop 
prospects are rather poor in the South- 
west and only average in the rest of the 
South. 

The winter wheat crop is estimated at 
761,000,000 bushels. This would be the 
second largest winter wheat crop on 
record, but yield is still uncertain and 
prospects were declining in some areas 
in early June. Condition of spring wheat 
on June 1—87 per cent of normal—indi- 
cates a spring wheat crop of 260,000,000 
to 285,000,000 bushels. 

The crop reporting board predicted an 
average yield of 15 bushels per acre on 
50,677,000 acres of winter wheat to be 
harvested. Average yield for 1927-36 
was 14.5. Winter wheat production last 
year totaled 685,102,000 bushels. 

Rye estimate was 4,059,000 acres 
planted; production, 55,138,000 bushels. 





CALENDAR 


June 28—Sale, Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, Cheyerine. 

June 29-30-July 1— Dispersion, 
John E. Painter & Sons, Roggen, 
Colo. 

July 1-4—Prescott Frontier Days, 
Prescott, Ariz. 

July 11-15—American Institute of 
Co-operation, Pullman, Wash., 
and Moscow, Idaho. 

July 26-30—Cheyenne Frontier 
Days, Cheyenne. 

Aug. 23-24—National Ram Sale, 
Salt Lake City. 

Sept. 30—New Mexico Ram Sale, 
Albuquerque. 

Oct. 1-9—Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 6-8—Highland Feeder Calf 
and Yearling Sale, Marfa, Tex. 

Oct. 23-29—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock 
Show, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 15-22—American Royal Live 
Stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nov. 26-Dec. 3—International Live 

Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

Dec. 9-10—Convention California 
Cattlemen’s Ass’n, San Francisco. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 4, 1939—National 
Western Stock Show, Denver. 

Feb. 7-14—Ogden Live Stock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Feb. 15-17—Convention American 
National Live Stock Ass’n, San 
Francisco. 

Feb. 18-28—Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition Beef Cattle 
Show, San Francisco. 
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OUR FARM PROGRAM GROWS 


FEW DAYS AGO DEPARTMENT 

of Agriculture officials announced 
plans for a “gigantic farm-aid program 
to bolster the purchasing power of 6,000,- 
000 farmers.” It included estimates for 
a lending-spending farm program involv- 
ing $1,300,000,000 to $1,400,000,000 in 
the next 12 months. 

Is there any reason to believe, in the 
light of past experience, that a big in- 
crease in the amount of gravy ladled 
out will do any more than increase the 
size of the eventual flop? Had it not 
been for the production control made 
possible by successive years of drought, 
it is now generally considered that the 
AAA as a ccrop control device would al- 
ready have proved a dismal failure. 
Prospects of bumper crops this year, 
the first in which no part of the coun- 
try so far is handicapped by drought, 
finds the AAA badly slipping, with 
farm index prices at the lowest level in 
years and huge surpluses a grim pos- 
sibility. 

Now apparently a further effort to 
pay farmers more to produce less is to 
be made. At the same time, the De- 
partment of State is sending speakers 
all over the country trying to convince 
credulous listeners that our salvation 
lies in increasing imports of foreign 
produced agricultural commodities. 

Acreage reductions imposed upon our 
farmers have already reached the stage 
where many tenant farmers can hardly 
make a living. Are they still further 
to be restricted in order that Secretary 
Hull can satisfy his zeal for aiding our 
foreign competitors, being rewarded 
therefor by a mere pittance from Uncle 
Sam? 

It would appear that a first step in 
meeting the crisis now developing 
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should be the suspension of the absurd 
reciprocal trade program under which 
our already overburdened markets are 
being traded away to foreigners. There 
is no other place where even a satisfac- 
tory start can be made to meet an ad- 
mittedly difficult and complex situation. 


MEAT EATING AND TAXES 


HE DISASTROUS RESULT OF 
the processing tax on hogs under 
the original AAA is clearly portrayed 
in the below table of meat consumption. 
Sold to the hog farmer as a “farmer’s 
tariff,” he soon discovered that he was 
paying the tax himself. As a matter of 
fact, he is still paying for it through 
the nose, as he has not been able to get 
pork consumption back up to anywhere 
near a normal level. 
Per capita meat consumption in the 
United States from 1930 to 1937 (1937 
figures preliminary) was: 


Beef Veal Lamb Pork 


TO eit 46.1 6.4 6.5 64.2 
ps 45.3 6.5 7.0 65.4 
Bien 43.6 6.4 6.9 67.4 
Reet eksss 48.4 7.0 6.7 67.4 
RBCS sscicce.: 59.4 8.9 6.2 63.1 
Bice cacsicecs 55.0 8.7 12 46.4 
BOG cexsecoie 57.0 8.3 6.6 54.2 
RE icvnacaneass 50.6 8.5 6.8 53.1 
Total Total Meats 
Meats Lard and Lard 
RO i eect 123.2 12.9 136.1 
S| | Zee 124.2 13.9 138.1 
WNC cass cesdans 124.3 14.6 138.9 
Praia escluacct 129.5 14.3 143.8 
BE Sc iceccauces 137.6 13.2 150.8 
RR deiecctaccks 117.3 9.6 126.9 
Rees eit: 126.1 11.5 137.6 
ER sees 119.0 10.2 129.2 


Consumers seem to have long memo- 
ries. They do not like the idea of eat- 
ing a food upon which there is a direct 
tax, no matter who pays it. 


THE KANSAS CITY CASE 


GREAT FURORE HAS BEEN raised 
over the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the long 
disputed Kansas City commission case. 
Held in court for years through the use 
of every technicality which clever law- 
yers can devise, it now has been decided 
against the secretary and the stockmen 
entirely on technical grounds. 

The level of the rates is no longer at 
issue. Some time ago the commission 
men consented to accept a lower rate 
schedule which is now in effect. Hence 
the question became only one of dis- 
position of about $750,000 collected on 
the high rates and impounded with the 
court. 

The two main technicalities which led 
to the court’s decision were (1) failure 
to issue a preliminary or examiner’s re- 
port, and (2) hearing of the argument 
by one official of the Department of 
Agriculture and signing of the order by 
another. So far as the first point is con- 


cerned, it was not even raised in the 
Omaha commission case, upheld by the 
same court in the first major test of the 
law. On the latter point it is manifestly 
impossible for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture personally to perform all the 
many duties imposed upon him by law. 


No doubt it is quite right and proper 
that preliminary examiner’s reports 
should be issued in all matters before 
such quasi-judicial bodies. It seems un- 
fortunate however that the precendent 
should be established in such a way as 
to cost live-stock shippers such a large 
sum of money. From the practical as- 
pects of the matter, Kansas City had 
had even more consideration than given 
to any other point. All surrounding 
markets had gracefully accepted the 
lower rates found fair and equitable. As 
pointed out above, the lower rates have 
now been accepted at Kansas City, which 
shows beyond a doubt that morally the 
money belongs to the shippers and 
should be refunded to them. 


Kansas City appears to have won a 
technical legal victory although even 
yet there may be further court action. 
It is quite possible that the victory, if 
finally upheld, will prove to have been 
a costly one. Good will is a far greater 
asset to a market than high rates. Per- 
haps in the final analysis it will be 
found that the lawyers won the case and 
that the Kansas City commission men 
and the shippers both lost. 


Bertha Benson 


EW MEXICO CATTLEMEN 
learn with sorrow of the death at 
her home in Albuquerque June 1 of Miss 
Bertha Benson, who until a year ago had 
for 22 years served as secretary of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association. 


Failing health caused Miss Benson to 
retire from active duty as secretary of 
the New Mexico organization in 1937. 
The association voted, however, to cre- 
ate the office of Secretary Emeritus for 
her, with continuing salary. From 1918 
to 1931 she served also as secretary of 
the New Mexico Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





G. KR. Millican 


. R. MILLICAN, TEXAS’ VETERAN 
Baptist “cowboy” preacher, of El 
Paso, passed away recently. 

Sixty-one years in the Texas ministry, 
the most of which was on the frontier 
of the West among the cattlemen, he is 
among the last of the real pioneer 
preachers of Texas. His father and 
mother came out to Texas with Stephen 
F. Austin, founder of the first colony of 
Texas. 

Those who were at the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association convention 
in El Paso in January, 1937, will remem- 
ber that this “Texas soldier of the cross” 
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talked to them. He always opened the 
cattlemen’s conventions. He knew all the 
old-time cattlemen of Texas. 

The last two verses of a poem written 
by Nat Campbell at the request of Joe 
M. Evans, El Paso cattleman, “To 
‘Brother’ Millican” expresses a sentiment 
appreciated by. all who knew him. The 
last two verses: 


“He branded many a maverick soul 
Among the sinful herds of men; 
Rode the range with a fearless heart 
O’er ‘moor and crag and fen’. 


“Well I reckon he’s got his final check 
From th’ big Boss in th’ Sky, 

And is waitin’ for some of th’ rest of us 
To join him bye and bye.” 





Banid A. Shoemaker 


AVID A. SHOEMAKER, CHIEF OF 

wild life and range management, 
died at his home in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, on May 19. He had been con- 
fined to his home since last October, his 
health having broken as the result of 
overwork. Mr. Shoemaker was. well 
known to stockmen in the Southwest. 

He was born at Custer, South Dakota. 
He studied forestry at the University of 
Nebraska. His career of 25 years in the 
Forest Service began as forest guard in 
1913. 

Surviving him are a wife and daughter. 
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GOVERNMENT 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


_ CONGRESSMEN CAN GO 
home when the two branches of 
Congress agree on how much of the $10,- 
000,000 added by the Senate to the third 
deficiency bill of the House shall be left 
in the bill. 


At the time, the wage-hour bill await- 
ed President Roosevelt’s consideration; 
flood control legislation was at the White 
House; Senate-House conferees agreed 
to distribute the $212,000,000 of farm 
benefits provided in the relief-recovery 
bill; the Senate had passed a House- 
approved bill setting up a separate sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation in- 
surance for rail workers; but rail-saving 
legislation suggested by the President 
was abandoned for the session. Im- 
portant hang-overs included: Regional 
planning in use of land and water re- 
sources—seven TVA’s; monopoly control 
amendments to the anti-trust laws; the 
Walsh-Healey bill amendments to re- 
quire those holding government con- 
tracts to agree to adhere to labor board 
decicions. 

* * * 


Wage-hour law, establishing labor 
standards for much of interstate busi- 
ness, was passed June 14. It will go 
into effect 120 days after being signed. 
The bill provides a minimum pay rate 
of 25 cents the first year, advanced to 
30 for another year, then the next five 
years committees will fix the minima, 
which thereafter will increase to 40 cents 
in industries where that scale will not 
create unemployment. The committees 
would have power to make exemptions 
for part of an industry in which unem- 
ployment would result and they could 
take into consideration such factors as 
local wage scales, freight rates, and the 
like. The act fixes a maximum work 
week of 44 hours for the first year, 42 
for the second, 40 thereafter, time and 
one-half for overtime. Workers in sea- 
sonal industries which do not operate 
more than 14 weeks a year may be em- 
ployed for 56 hours a week before being 
paid overtime. Some specific exemptions 
to wage and hour provisions are made, 
including bona fide executive, adminis- 
trative, professional, or local retailing 
employees, agricultural workers, seamen, 
aviators, rail, motor carrier, fishing in- 
dustry employees, workers on_ small 
weekly or semi-weekly newspapers. 
Agricultural and horticultural processors 
in the area of production are éxempt. 


* * * 


Wide discretion in spending and lend- 
ing of more than $3,722,000,000 of gov- 
ernment funds to offset the depression 
is provided in the bill dealing with the 
relief-recovery program. Funds will be 
used to provide jobs for needy unem- 
ployed in works and building projects, 


to rehabilitate needy farmers, to aid 
youths unable to get foothold in em- 
ployment, to clear slums and establish 
low rent dwellings for wage earners, 
to carry electricity to rural homes and 


farms, and to contribute to raising the . 


income level of all farmers. Included 
in the bill is $212,000,000 for parity 
price payments to farmers—$86,000,000 
to cotton farmers, $68,000,000 to corn 
farmers, $53,000,000 to wheat producers, 
and the balance to rice and tobacco 


farmers. 
* * * 


Uncle Sam is offering insurance pol- 
icies to farmers against “damage from 
natural causes” to the 1939 wheat crop. 
If found practical on wheat, Congress 
will be asked to extend the program to 
include cotton, corn, rice, and other ma- 
jor crops. Premium rates for a 75 per 
cent yield range from 4 per cent of the 
normal yield range in some Illinois, Ohio 
and Indiana counties where crop losses 
have been small to 40 per cent in west- 
tern Kansas, Oklahoma, and South Da- 
kota. Everything in the plan is reck- 
oned in terms of wheat. The premium 
is figured in bushels of wheat. The in- 
demnity is figured in bushels of wheat. 
The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
holds its reserves in wheat. 

co * * 


Farm relief on a large scale was being 
considered by Department of Agriculture 
officials under tentative plans for a 
federal lending-spending farm program 
involving $1,300,000,000 to $1,400,000,000 
in the next 12 months—$1,000,000,000 
for direct aid in soil conservation pay- 
ments, rural relief, surplus purchases, 
subsidy and parity payments; $350,000,- 
000 in lending by government agencies 
for storage of surplus wheat, cotton, and 
corn; $100,000,000 in loans by farm se- 
curity administration to make crops and 
buy farms. 

* * * 


Congress passed an appropriation bill 
providing $500,000,000 for payments for 
the 19388 AAA program. Appropriations 
for marginal land retirement and for 
buying farms for tenants were included 
in the act. . . . Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace approved plans 
for expenditure of $786,896 for purchase 
of submarginal land to be converted into 
forests, grazing lands, recreation centers, 
and wild life refuges. The purchase will 
expand by about 60,000 acres the gov- 
ernment’s land-purchase program author- 
ized by the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act. The authorizations included 
projects in Nebraska, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, Idaho, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Utah. 

* * oo 

Threat of transfer to Indian control 
of 3,500,000 acres of public domain in 
Colorado ended when the House accepted 
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an amendment by Senator Alva B. 
Adams to a minor bill banning transfer 
of the lands to Indian ownership or con- 
trol. The amendment was described as 
“simply a clarifying provision to make 
clear beyond all question that the Wheel- 
er-Howard Indian Act was not intended 
to turn back these lands to Indian con- 
trol.” Signature of the bill is expected. 
It gives certain Ute Indian tribes in 
Utah the right to sue the government on 
certain claims. . . . The House public 
lands committee approved a bill pro- 
viding for addition of 90,000 acres in 
Crook County, Wyoming, to Black Hills 
National Forest. .. . Under provisions of 
the “Five Acre Tract” Bill passed at 
this session of Congress, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to sell or 
lease tracts of public land, not exceeding 
five acres in size, for homesite, cabin, 
health, convalescent, recreational, or 
business purposes. 
ea 


Congress completed action on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s $1,000,000,000 naval ex- 
pansion bill authorizing construction of 
a large number of war vessels, leaving, 
however, for further action the appro- 
priation of money to build them. House 
appropriations committee toward end of 
session favorably reported a $272,516,- 
979 final deficiency bill carrying funds 
to start the fighting fleet. 


* bd * 


For the first time since he entered the 
White House the President allowed an 
act of Congress to become law without 
his signature—the $5,330,000,000 tax re- 
vision bill, which took effect on May 27. 
He did not like some of the “unwise 
parts” of the bill, and therefore took 
that course in emphasizing his objec- 
tions. The next Congress, it is expected, 
will be asked to codify and simplify the 
tax law. 

* * * 


Reconsideration of the government re- 
organization bill was broached but aban- 
doned. It passed in the Senate March 28 
but was rejected by the House on April 
8. . . . The McCarran live-stock theft 
bill which would make a federal offense 
of transporting stolen live stock across 
state lines did not get complete congres- 
sional action. It has passed the Senate 
but time was too short for House action. 
... A bill permitting the veteran’s ad- 
ministration to buy, if it desires, mar- 
garine made from domestic fats and oils, 
was rejected by the Senate. 

* * 


New federal highway expenditures of 
357,500,000 for the fiscal years 1940 
and 1941 are authorized in a measure 
signed by the President. .. . Senate and 
House approved a $500,000 investiga- 
tion of monopolies, giving $400,000 of 
the $500,000 to the President for use as 
he sees fit by the departments partici- 
pating in the investigation. Senator 
O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, introduced the 
resolution. . . . President in a message 
to Congress told about depletion of phos- 
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phate resources and asked thorough 
study of subject. Proposal for such a 
survey got Senate and House approval. 
. Overriding presidential veto, Con- 
gress the last day extended low inter- 
est rates on land bank loans. 
* * * 


For introduction in the next session 
of Congress there will be prepared legis- 
lation to “remove the temptation for 
wool dealers to profit at the expense of 
wool growers.” A special Senate wool in- 
vestigating committee commenced public 
hearings May 19 on the transportation, 
marketing, and distribution of wool. F. 
R. Marshall, secretary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, and J. B. 
Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers’ Association, have represented 
wool growers at the hearing. . . . The 
truth-in-fabrics bill, proposed and spon- 
sored by wool producers for a number of 
years, has been favorably reported by 
Senate and House committees. The legis- 
lation is designed to insure true labeling 
on woolen clothing and woolen manu- 
factured items. 

* co * 


Secretary Wallace has announced that 
since provisions for parity payments on 
wheat have not been provided, no mar- 
keting quotas will be established for the 
1938 wheat crop. ... Check of perform- 
ance of farmers participating in the 
1938 AAA program to determine wheat 
acreage allotment for 1939 has started 
in midwestern states. The 1939 
wheat base may have to be cut to 50,- 
000,000 acres, an AAA official stated re- 
cently at an AAA north central division 
conference in Chicago. 

* * * 

Government is planning price fixing, 
or rather “stop loss,” loans on wheat to 
AAA co-operators, at the rate of 60 


cents a bushel (under the new law the 
government has a right to lend at from 
a fraction under 60 cents to as much as 
86 cents). But the farmers may get as 
little as 40 or 45 cents because the 
“base” rate established at one of the 
larger markets would apply to a stand- 
ard grade and the farmers would re- 
ceive that price minus differentials to 
take care of grade, type, and shipping 
cost. The government does not want to 
set a rate that will discourage exports 
of the grain. In fact, President Roose- 
velt has directed Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace to make a survey of foreign 
markets for possible wheat outlets. Nor 
is dumping at heavy loss the administra- 
tion plan. . . . Government has announced 
a plan to store 50,000,000 nounds of but- 
ter. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
will loan the Dairy Products Marketing 
Association funds for the purchase of 
butter, which will be available for resale 
if the price is right. 
* * 

FSCC announces purchases: some of 
the excess of early Irish potatoes this 
year; 11,000 tons of surplus early cab- 
bage; bids invited on 8,000,000 pounds of 
surplus dry skim milk; 10,000 barrels of 
flour—more than 7,000 had been bought 
at time of announcement—for distribu- 
tion in Chicago and Cleveland where the 
situation was acute; 125,000 barrels of 
surplus wheat flour; 8,000,000 bushels of 
surplus apples during marketing sea- 
son. ... Secretary Wallace, in view of 
existing surpluses of many farm com- 
modities, has requested the FSCC to de- 
termine need for additional items of 
food and clothing among people on 
relief. 

* *« 2 

Insuring of farm mortgages has been 

begun by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
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tration. Housing act amendments permit 
insurance on mortgage loans made on 
farms on which farm buildings are to be 
constructed or repaired, provided at least 
15 per cent of the loan proceeds is spent 
for materials and labor on _ buildings. 
Operators, those who rent their farms to 
others, tenants, and others who contem- 
plate purchase of farms are eligible. 
Maximum which may be borrowed in re- 
lation to appraised value of property is 
90 per cent for loans of $5,400 or less, 
between 80 and 90 per cent for loans 
from $5,400 to $8,600, and 80 per cent 
for loans exceeding $8,600. 


* * * 


New Undersecretary of the Interior is 
Harry Slattery, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, named upon resignation of Charles 
West. Mr. Slattery was special assistant 
to the Secretary of the Interior during 
the Wilson administration before he was 
appointed personal assistant to Secre- 
tary Harold L. Ickes in 1933. . . . Wal- 
ter H. Horning has been designated by 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes to be 
acting director in charge of forest con- 
servation work under the General Land 
Office on the 2,500,000 acres of revested 
Oregon and California and Coos Bay 
Wagon Road grant lands. Headquarters 
are in Portland, Oregon. . . . Lee Muck, 
director of forestry in the Office of 
Indian Affairs, has been appointed di- 
rector of forests for the Department of 
the Interior, a post newly created to co- 
ordinate activities in forest conservation 
and management on public lands under 
the jurisdiction of the department. The 
department has forest activities on pub- 
lic land areas amounting to approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the total area of 
continental United States, exclusive of 
Alaska. . . . John W. Hanes, who has 
been a member of the Securities Ex- 
change -Commission some five months 
was nominated by the President to the 
post of Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury.... W. I. Myers, governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, recently 
handed in his resignation to take effect 
this fall. Mr. Myers stated he would be- 
come head of the Cornell agricultural 
economics department. 


* * * 


The social security board is studying 
methods of extending the coverage under 
the old-age insurance provisions of the 
social security program to include do- 
mestic servants, farm laborers, self-em- 
ployed workers, and employees of non- 
profit religious, charitable, and educa- 
tional institutions. . . . Fifteen million 
dollars is provided for in the La Follette 
Bulwinkle bill for a simultaneous and 
planned attack against syphilis in 48 
states. . . . Congress sent to the White 
House the Copeland-Lea bill which 
strengthens Pure Food and Drug Act 
to provide greater protection for the 
consumer. The bill will bring therapeutic 
devices, foods, and cosmetics under pure 
food regulations. 
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MARKETS 


COAT OF BLOOM 


(Continued from page 5) 


methods are adopted. By sealing a 
substantial portion of the new crop and 
establishing a loan rate of 70 cents per 
bushel, price maintenance might be pos- 
sible. The AAA, anticipating possible 
failure, might abandon the program in 
apprehension that a pegged price would 
result in an unwieldy accumulation as 
in the case of cotton. The so-called 
revolt in the Corn Belt has, however, 
been magnified, having subsided after 
a few spasmodic meetings, and never 
justifying newspaper prominence. A 
decided majority of corn growers will 
go along with the program, pocket their 
bonus checks, and vote for a marketing 
program in the event that an election 
is held. Without the aforesaid bonus, 
the plan would collapse overnight. 


Cattle and hog feeding is mainly in 
the hands of individual farmers who 
will not be seriously handicapped by a 
fixed minimum corn price unless the 
volume of grain put under seal is ex- 
cessive. A stock argument with price- 
fixing proponents is that when corn is 
high live stock follows. “Do you care 
for the return of 10-cent corn and 3- 
cent hogs?” is their appeal to those 
reluctant to signing. Should a sufficient 
quantity of corn go under seal to main- 
tain out-of-line live-stock prices, feed- 
ers would market cattle and hogs at 
lighter weight, letting corn accumulate 
until the holdover became unwieldy. 
The difference between feeding high- 
cost corn on a short crop and under 
artificial prices created by throwing a 
large volume into storage would merely 
be the difference between empty and 
congested cribs next year. 


Good Fall Feeder Market 

Stock-cattle prices show no signs of 
weakening as demand grows more in- 
sistent each week. A _ $7.50 to $8.59 
market is so decidely out of line with 


“That dinner bell rings oud, 
fellers around that table I never even saw 
in this county before!” 


mmy —there’s some 





what fat steers are realizing that many 
potential investors are delaying invest- 
ment. Choice, light Texas calves, 300 
to 400 pounds, are greedily grabbed at 
$9 to $9.50, orders accumulating on 
commission-house spindles. Chicago op- 
erators are under the necessity of buy- 
ing calves and yearlings in the South- 
west to keep the market on short sup- 
ply. Without this foraging pens would 
be empty. At Kansas City, red stockers 
are selling at $6.75 to $7.25; white- 
faces, anywhere from $8 to $8.60. 
Many pasture owners in the Corn Belt 
states have decided not to restock until 
the regular fall movement begins. They 
have patiently awaited the customary 
break following the spring buying rush, 
but no sign of weakness has developed. 
That feeders are holding the short end 
of the stick is evident, as there will 
not be enough cattle to go around this 
fall unless all the signs are wrong. 
The current movement of replacement 
cattle is spread over a large area and 
measured by the needs of the country 
is inconseauential. Three months hence 
the problem of satisfying Corn Belt and 
eastern requirements must be faced, and 
if the feed prospect is realized there 
will not be enough to go around. All 
the western holder need do is put a rea- 
sonable price on his property. 

Grass beef is not a factor in sup- 
ply now and will be late in reporting. 
Southwestern pastures are 50 per cent 
short of their normal holding, and there 
will be a decided deficiency in ship- 
ments from the Northwest, which gath- 
ered closely last year. Current demand 
will absorb the bulk of the season’s 
production, only a restricted tonnage 
going into freezers. Killers will need 
every carcass available to satisfy weekly 
demand for the cheaper grades of beef; 
consequently feeders will bag few 
fleshy steers. The trade misses the 
former supply of native grass and stock 
cattle displaced by drought and dairy 
expansion. 

Hogs Paying Out 

A short summer hog crop is selling 
from $8.50 to $8.75 per cwt., SOWS. 
$7.50 to $8. Stocks of meats and lard 
are light, packers are merchandising 
their winter accumulation rapidly, and 
the hog is more than paying for its 
board. A bear raid in the hog market 
was frustrated after drove cost had 
dropped below $8 per cwt. at Chicago, 
prices advancing $1 per ecwt. for no 
apparent reason, although packers sup- 
ported the market at frequent inter- 
vals. Effort to revive hog production 
is having an effect, the spring pig crop 
showing an increase of about 25 per 
cent. Expansion in the drought area 1s 
marked, and in the cotton and tobacco 
belts the industry is thriving. Exports 
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of meats and lard are at a low ebb, 
although a considerable volume of Polish 
and other European pork is still pay- 
ing a deficient duty. 
Lamb Prices Fair 

New crop lambs opened the season 
at $9.50 to $10 per cwt. These prices 
will be revised as the season works 
along, as the crop is large, both on a 
percentage and numerical basis, every- 
where. A drop to $9 to $9.50 per cwt. 
is expected; later still lower prices will 
be recorded, although killer prediction 
of an $8 to $8.50 market is not to be 
seriously regarded. East of Chicago 
the increase is 10 to 15 per cent com- 
pared with last year, the Corn Belt has 
raised the largest crop in several years, 
and all information from the North- 
west is that percentages are large and 
condition high. Contracting in the West 
is backward, feeders and speculators 
awaiting developments in the fat mar- 
ket. Feeders are talking 5%-cent 
lambs, weighed up on the range, but 
if that basis is established the season 
will be well advanced before any con- 
siderable volume of business is reported. 


PROSPECT REASSURING 
ANY WAY YOU VIEW IT 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


AT CATTLE TRADE HAS PICKED 

up in gratifying manner. Corn Belt 
feed-lots are being rapidly depleted at 
profitable prices, developing an era of 
good feeling in beef making circles. The 
advance is considered legitimate, bulk of 
corn-fed steers realizing anywhere from 
$9 to $10.50 at mid-June, with the top at 
$11.10 paid for the Attebury, Nebraska, 
steers—a new high on the crop. In the 
case of heavy New York kosher cattle, 
1,250 to 1,400 pounds, current and pro- 
spective supply is about equal to trade 
requirements. 


Pyrotechnics Impossible 


The residue of the season’s production 
of heavy steers is in strong hands and 
will be fed into the market hopper cau- 
tiously. Repetition of last season’s pyro- 
technics is impossible, although confident 
prediction is made that a $12 top will 
develop and that the bulk will realize 
anywhere from $10 to $11 per cwt. 

Yearlings will move freely during the 
next 100 days. Thousand-pound choice 
yearling steers have advanced to $10.25; 
light steers are selling in a range of 
$9 to $10. Scarcity of long-fed heavy 
steers is forcing eastern shippers to 
long yearlings, the 1,100-pound class 
reaching $10.50. 

Short-fed cattle off grass are on a 
weak basis at this writing, $8 to $8.75 
being the market for all weights from 
850 to 1,000 pounds. Gain cost is low, 
consequently they are showing maximum 
profit to feeders. 

Fed heifers in a range of $9 to 
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$9.60, with the pick of the crop at $9.75 
to $10, are at the high point of the sea- 
son. A few heifers in comparable condi- 
tion sell with loads of steers. 

A $5.75 to $7.75 market for grassy 
and short-fed cows indicates scarcity, 
eanners and cutters realizing $4.25 to 
$5.50. Early grass cows will get a warm 
reception from killers. 

Stock cattle are in broad demand, with 
supply deficient. The country is clamor- 
ous for Texas steer calves at $8.50 to 
$9.25; heifer calves at $7.75 to $8.50. 
Orders have accumulated, the limited 
supply selling readily, 

Other than southern grass steers, kill- 
ers have access to only a limited num- 
ber of inferior light cattle, costing them 
$6.50 to $8.50. 

Killers are resorting to strenuous 
effort to widen the spread in price be- 
tween short-fed and finished steers. They 
have resisted the last advance of $1 per 
cewt., but scarcity forces them to follow 
the market. 

Beef trade is apparently in healthy 
condition despite a draggy hide market 
coupled with adverse’commercial and in- 
dustrial conditions. 


Healthy Hog Market 


A healthy hog market is absorbing the 
bulk of supply at $8.50 to $9.25; at the 
inception of the summer sow run killers 
are greedy at $7.40 to $8 per ewt. Stocks 
of meat and lard are at the lowest ebb 
in several years. 

Spring lamb trade opened at $9 to 
$9.50, Chicago and Ohio River basis. 
Old-crop lambs have disappeared. A 
dormant wool market is a handicap, but 
eastern markets are taking the product 
without resistance. 

No contracts for feeding lambs have 
been reported from the Northwest. A 
few sales on a “straight across” basis 
have been made at $6, weighed up at the 
loading point. Corn Belt feeders are 
talking $5 for the thin end, but devel- 
opment of the trade is several weeks 
distant. 


Government to Stimulate Wool 


The government loan appears to have 
stabilized the wool market at the pres- 
ent low basis, but failed to exert a tonic 
influence. As a further effort to stimu- 
late mill operations, Washington pro- 
poses to purchase accumulated clothing 
stocks for free distribution to the indi- 
gent element. 

The entire country east of the Missouri 
River is full of grass and rough feed. 
Replacement cattle are needed every- 
where, and, while the corn crop is back- 
ward owing to excessive humidity and 
low temperatures, early development of 
a broad feeder trade is inevitable. Thou- 
sands of potential buyers are awaiting 
the break that usually occurs in June 
and July. 

Western grass cattle will be late, espe- 
cially from the Northwest. Southwest 
pastures are stocked lightly. 

Viewed from any angle, the prospect 
is reassuring. Old corn is plentiful, sell- 


ing around or under 50 cents per bushel 
in the interior, and can be fed profitably 
at current cattle replacement cost. 


CONTINUED WEAK DEMAND 
FOR FARM PRODUCTS SEEN 


ITTLE PROSPECT FOR AN EARLY 

improvement in the demand for 

farm products is seen by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

“The volume of industrial activity,” it 
was stated, “may be expected to continue 
relatively stable for some time.” And 
prices of farm products during spring 
and summer “are more likely to be 
affected by change in prospective sup- 
plies than by changes in the demand 
situation.” 

“A fairly stable level of corn prices” 
was reported for the next few months, 
“unless the growing season is unfavor- 
able.” Larger market supplies of hogs 
are expected during the remainder of the 
present marketing year than a year 
earlier, but the bureau said “the increase 
in marketings will be partly offset by 
the smaller storage stocks of pork and 
lard now on hand as compared with a 
year ago.” 

Market supplies of fed cattle after 
June should be larger than in recent 
months and considerably larger than in 
corresponding months of 1937, it was 
stated. An increase this spring and 
summer compared with last is expected 
in total slaughter of sheep and lambs. 


Prices at Four-Year Low 


Bureau reports show that reduced 
prices of most farm products carried 
the government index to the lowest May 
figure in 4 years—to 92 on May 15, com- 
pared with 94 in mid-April and with 128 
on May 15 last year. This 36-point drop 
represents a decline of about 28 per cent 
during the past year. Commodities on 
the downside during May included 
grains, meat animals, dairy products, 
and truck crops. 


to Do 
Without 





This soothing, protective dressing, 
for use after dehorning, or on cuts 
and surface wounds. Styptic, ad- 
hesive, repellant to deadly blow 
flies. 

Qt. $1.00, % Gal. $1.75, Gal. can 
$3.00. Postage prepaid in U. S. A. 
mainland if cash accompanies or- 
der. Add 2% sales tax in Colorado. 


Made only by 


The Antiseptic Products 


Company 
3105 Walnut St. Denver, Colo. 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


Commodity in June 1, May 1, 
Pounds 19387 1938 
I ce 24,013,000 29,481,000 
MET ocho ca 9,493,000 10,664,000 
Lamb and mutton...................... 2,132,000 2,121,000 
8 ie esc 141,233,000 167,167,000 
Ry ON acca nonck 74,393,000 80,604,000 
RN NN cic arreea 235,067,000 252,793,000 
Miscellaneous) 0... s.2- ee secs 61,544,000 63,395,000 
MOUAL RIBOtS ok cs ee 547,375,000 603,725,000 
ISN cet ea oat 123,736,000 121,890,000 
Proven Poultry: 2.2. -2::.:..0600--5.-2 52,623,000 60,053,000 
Creamery Butter..............0......... 54,408,000 19,574,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)............ 8,829,000 6,515,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 7 Subject to revision. 


June 1, Five-Year 
1937 Average 

62,854,000 37,181,000 
23,314,000 17,601,000 
2,950,000 2,051,000 
261,948,000 169,554,000 
84,486,000 88,029,000 
317,223,000 326,378,000 
82,649,000 60,182,000 
835,424,000 700,976,000 
194,477,000 135,450,000 
82,340,000 50,091,000 
22,904,000 27,895,000 
11,104,000 9,857,000 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


May First Five Months 
1938 1937 1938 1937 

RECEIPTS— 

ROM 2 ee a ed a ie ok 1,127,798 1,146,361 5,236,974 5,408,173 

SOEs: (he ae a te te ble 553,160 604,755 2,581,975 2,738,239 

ca ee diene tice aes ges 1,889,864 1,526,065 10,364,171 10,370,731 

PII oe oa isd ea deca sweat pnt Calan 2,408,907 2,209,429 9,753,670 9,321,904 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS*— 

ROA ck es at oe a 451,269 466,292 1,974,863 1,965,616 

RUAN ec hehe ed ce Ce ars nok 180,848 196,262 839,720 810,146 

LO eee ar enor eee ie on eee 547,600 444,414 3,063,370 3,028,221 

RRND es esa net se ae 1,128,687 1,088,262 4,108,258 4,061,767 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS—- ° 

BORN kn sa he 8 ah are 185,810 196,807 797,792 751,068 

DONO co pe tn ee, 32,426 41,703 179,835 167,557 

NRIs Ss Se ri atl wishes le 31,288 31,899 187,131 166,516 

RPREIONDs 6 Sa se cet oat cae 186,871 136,129 533,420 481,001 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

NAN an le ese: Bcc 772,331 744,604 3,876,000 3,947,000 

RPERNNESE ic it Rg SS een a 499,675 561,414 2,326,000 2,662,000 

MRIS 5h FNS PS kD tre ot 2,504,723 2,090,590 14,691,000 14,803,000 

PPR TD Sit ae ol eet a kyl oes 1,550,041 1,370,539 17,378,000 7,032,000 


* Exclusive of calves. 


+ Includes stockers and feeders. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE STOCK PRICES 





June 13, 1938 





Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.).......... $9.75-10.50 
Slaughter Steers—Good ...000....00.00...2eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 8.75- 9.75 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.)............ 9.50-10.25 
Slaughter Steers—Good............2.2200...20ceeeecceeeeeee- 8.75- 9.60 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750 lbs. up)............ 7.50- 8.75 
Fed Young Steers—Good-Choice........................ 8.50-10.00 
Heifers—Good-Choice ........0.........222ccccccecseeceeeeeeees 8.25-10.00 
es ad 6.75- 7.50 
Vealers—Good-Choice -..0..00.....02...ccccecceeeeceeeceeeeee 8.00- 9.50 
Calves—Good-Choice  .................222-2-2e0ececeeeeeeeeeeee 6.50- 8.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice........ 7.00- 9.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med........... 6.00- 7.00 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 Ibs.)............ 9.00- 9.30 
Lambs—Good-Choice ..................2.-.--ccceceeeececceeeeeee- 8.50- 9.50** 
Lambs—Good-Choice 2.2.2... ..22 2. ooo eeeeeeeeeee es 5.385- 6.50£ 
Bwes—Good-Choice |..........2....222200ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 3.25- 3.75£ 


*900 lbs. up. **Spring. +Wooled. t{Shorn. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


June 13, 1938 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 


Steers—Choice (700 Ibs. up).......0..00........ ......-$15.50-16.50 
DIS aRRNEOEN ret a art a ovis dn enh ra 14.50-15.50 
Steers—Choice ((500-700 Ibs.).......00000000....... 15.50-16.50 
PRIMA GOM Si ere ele pr nell 14.50-15.50 
Yearling Steers—Choice............0000000000000.20..... 15.50-16.50 
Yearling Steers—Good 0000.0.00.00000ocoeeeeeeeeee ee 14.50-15.50 
ROTTS AG, at ae ek 12.00-13.00 
NaS —— ROR uel te ee eh oe 13.00-14.00 
MNRAS LO a ee 12.00-13.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MuTTON— 
Lambs—Choice (45 Ibs. down)...................... 14.50-16.00 
ETNIES AAD ad 8 en ile a Pt ... 18.50-15.00 
Spring Lambs—Choice (all weights).......... 19.00-21.00 
Spring Lambs—Goo ..........0000.000000000-.eeeeee 18.00-19.00 


Ewes—Good .................---..... Dhaest, MI My AL 9.00-10.00 
FRESH PorK CuTS— 


Loins—8-12 Ib. average.........0......0..0000-2c00e-ee 19.50-21.50 


zd 


May 2, 1938 


$9.00-10.25 


8.25- 9.25 
8.75-10.00 
8.00- 9.00 
7.00- 8.25 
7.50- 9.75 
7.50- 9.25 
6.25- 6.75 
7.00- 9.25 


6.00- 7.50 


7.00- 9.00 
6.00- 7.00 
8.00- 8.25 
7.60- 9.00% 
7.00- 8.002 
4.50- 5.25: 


May 2, 1938 


$14.00-15.00 
13.50-14.00 
14.00-15.00 
13.50-14.00 
14.00-15.00 
13.50-14.00 
12.00-13.00 
13.50-14.50 
12.00-13.50 


16.50-18.00 
15.50-17.00 
19.00-21.00 
17.00-19.00 
10.00-11.00 


17.50-19.50 


June 1, 19387 


$13.25-14.75 


11.00-13.50 
12.00-14.25 
10.50-13.50 


9.50-11.00* 


10.00-13.50 
10.50-13.00 


7.75- 9.00 
7.00-10.50 
7.50-10.25 
6.50- 7.75 


11.25-11.75 
11.75-12.85** 


9.00-10.00z 
3.00- 4.502 


June 1, 19387 


$18.50-19.50 
16.00-18.50 
17.50-19.00 
16.00-18.00 
17.50-18.50 
16.00-17.50 
13.00-14.00 
15.00-16.00 
14.00-15.00 


17.00-19.00 
16.00-18.00 
20.00-21.00 
19.00-20.00 

9.00-10.00 


24.00-26.50 


ORGANIZED EFFORT CUTS 
TRANSIT LIVE STOCK LOSS 


S A RESULT OF AN ORGANIZED 
effort on the part of live-stock 
producers, railroads, shippers, and the 
meat packing industry, the heavy aver- 
age annual loss of approximately $12,- 
000,000 on animals that die or are crip- 
pled and bruised in the marketing pro- 
cess was reduced noticeably during 1937, 
according to a report issued by the Na- 
tional Live Stock Loss Prevention Board. 
A reduction of 8 per cent in the num- 
ber of cattle, hogs, sheep, and calves 
found dead on arrival at 25 of the larger 
markets was reported for 1937 as com- 
pared with 1936 in proportion to receipts 
each vear. At these markets the num- 
ber of animals reported dead on arrival 
on trucks was 9 per cent fewer in 1937 
than in 1936 and the number of crippled 
animals was 17 per cent fewer. 

At these markets, representative of the 
nation as a whole, the dead on arrival by 
train, in proportion to number hauled, 
was 8 per cent less in 1937 than in 1936. 
There was no appreciable decrease in 
the percentage crippled. 

Losses can be reduced materially, says 
the Loss Prevention Board, if shippers 
will tend to the following details: 


1. See that animals are not heavily 
fed just prior to loading. 

2. Use good loading chutes at farm. 

3. Provide good footing with sand or 
fine gravel for bedding. 

4. Cover sand with straw for better 
appearance when unloaded but use no 
straw for hogs in hot weather. 

5. Before loading hogs in hot weather 
wet sand bedding. 

6. Provide covers for trucks to protect 
against sun in hot weather and severe 
cold in winter. 

7. Always use partitions in mixed 
shipments to separate small from large 
animals. 

8. See that there are no protruding 
nails, bolts, or any other sharp objects 
in truck or car. 

9. Load and unload carefully to avoid 
jamming. 

10. Do not overcrowd in trucks or cars. 

11. Tie all bulls. 

12. Use canvas slappers instead of 
clubs or whips. 

13. Dehorn cattle before they go into 
feed-lots. 

14. Slow down on sharp curves and 
avoid sudden stops. 

15. In unloading trucks do not drop 
calves, sheep, or hogs from upper to 
lower deck. Provide cleated inclines. 

16. Never lift sheep by wool. 

The Board was organized three years 
ago to conduct research and educational 
activities in order to reduce to a mini- 
mum the heavy annual losses that occur 
in transporting meat animals from farm 
to market. Earle G. Reed, of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, is chairman; 
H. R. Davison, of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, vice-chairman; and 
H. R. Smith, of Chicago, manager of the 
Loss Prevention Board. 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


IN AUSTRALIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 


N OUTCOME OF A _ RECENT 
A visit to Great Britain by F. M. 
Bell, a member of the Queensland Meat 
Industry Board (a semi-government or- 
ganization that controls the Brisbane 
fat-stock sale yards and abattoir), has 
been the issue of a constructive report 
on the beef export industry. In this 
Mr. Bell acknowledges that while Aus- 
tralia cannot for many years provide 
in number the steer fattened at two 
years old as does Argentina, we can 
market steers at three to four years 
old of a weight from 640 to 700 pounds, 
which is what a section, at least, of 
the trade in Britain requires. 

Good Bulls Recommended 

Mr. Bell is very definite regarding 
the necessity for improving the stand- 
ard of Australian beef cattle herds 
generally. The quickest way to do that, 
he states, is systematically to adopt the 
use of good bulls. As individual effort 
in this direction would be slow, if not 
actually beyond the financial ability of 
the majority of the breeders, govern- 


ment backing is indicated. Therefore, 
he suggests that federal government be 
requested to assist the industry by the 
payment of ocean freight, insurance, 
feeding, and other costs of importing 
stud cattle into Australia, and by ad- 
vancing on loan up to 75 per cent of 
the initial purchase price, such loan to 
be repaid in three years and bear in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent a year. 

Mr. Bell does not suggest that ex- 
treme values should be paid for any or 
all importations. His observations in 
Britain lead him to believe that good 
useful types of bulls could be bought 
in the United Kingdom for $300 to 
$500 a head, which would provide a 
leavening of fresh blood to build up 
the constitution of existing herds and 
develop early maturity. He holds that 
it is most important that young stock 
of the age of six to 12 months should 
be introduced, such being less liable to 
fatalities when undergoing inoculation 
here. 


It may be mentioned in the above 
connection that importers already are 
receiving some assistance in meeting 
costs of transferring stud cattle from 
the United Kingdom to Australia. Fed- 
eral government, the Commonwealth 


Bank of Australia, and the state gov- 
ernments concerned between them are 
subsidizing importations to the extent 
of $250 a head, and the shipping com- 
panies carry the animals freight free. 
Shipowners, however, still charge inci- 
dental out-of-pocket expenses, which in- 
clude the cost of erecting individual 
stalls on deck, on a fixed basis of $170 
a head of cattle. That $170, together 
with ouarantine charges in Britain and 
Australia, veterinary inspection fees, 
insurance, exchange on British expenses 
and on the purchase price, brings the 
average importation costs of a bull 
worth say $1,500 to $2,000 in England 
up to about $750 without the subsidy. 

The report further proposes that the 
Oveensland Goverment should assist 
the beef industry by transporting locally 
bred herd bulls on state railroads at 
one-fourth the usual freight rate, and 
by advancing on loan 50 per cent of 
the purchase price of bulls of approved 
quality raised in Queensland. 


Government View Not Known 


So far neither federal or Queensland 
governments have indicated how they 
view the recommendations. It is hoped 
that the report will not be pigeonholed, 
which appears to have been the fate 
of that written by veterinary officer 
Ross Grant. His proposals involved a 
subsidy to the beef cattle industry of 
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$5,000,000 spreau over six years, de- 
tails of which were included in my let- 
ter that appeared in the Propucer of 
March, 1937. Though government has 
been approached in the matter on more 
than one occasion, nothing can be ascer- 
tained as to its intentions, supposing it 
has any. 

The British Empire Producers’ Con- 
ference, held in Sydney about six weeks 
ago as part of the sesquicentenary 
celebrations of the founding of that 
city, provided some highly interesting 
discussions and decisions. The prime 
purpose of the meeting was to review 
the economic position of the primary 
products industries of Great Britain 
and the Dominions and to consider the 
disposition of exportable surpluses. The 
outcome, broadly, was an affirmation 
that British producers had the first 
claim on British markets, and after them 
the Dominions, with other countries com- 
ing third. At the same time it was em- 
phasized that there was no intention to 
exclude non-Dominion countries from 
British markets. 

To impiement the foregoing principle, 
it was decided to create a series of Em- 
_ pire Commodity Councils, and, if pro- 
ducer organizations of other countries 
are prepared to co-operate, Interna- 
tional Commodity Conferences, on the 
lines of the existing Empire Beef Coun- 
cil and International Beef Conferenze. 
The idea is that these shall regulate 
supplies to the British markets of the 
commodities with which they are con- 
cerned by voluntary agreements. That 
is what the beef council and confer- 
ences are now doing, and the scheme 
is working well in that it has prevented 
periodic gluts and price slumps on the 
British market. — 

A significant resolution that was car- 
ried reads: 

“That conference is of the opinion 
that the paramount needs of our indus- 
tries and the promotion of world peace 
can best be served by a revival of in- 
ternational trade. To this end confer- 
ence requests the governments of the 
Empire to re-examine their tariff poli- 
cies in foreign and Imperial trade com- 
mitments with a view to making such 
adjustments aS may be necessary to 
achieve this objective and to promote a 
corresponding action by foreign coun- 
tries.” 

As the resolution was subscribed to 
by delegates from Britain, Canada, 
Rhodesia, New Zealand, and Australia, 
there is evidence of a desire on the part 
of producers to lessen the evils arising 
from international trade barriers. 


Leading Cattle Exhibition 

The Sydney (N. S. W.) Royal Show, 
held at Easter, can be regarded as the 
leading exhibition of beef cattle in Aus- 
tralia. This year’s fixture attracted 895 
entries in the stud beef sections, of 
which 309 were horned Herefords, 40 
polled Herefords, 238 horned Short- 
horns, 44 polled Shorthorns, and 117 
Aberdeen-Angus. 
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American readers will be interested 
to hear how importations from that 
country fared in competition with Aus- 
tralian bred stock. They carried off 
champion honors for polled Shorthorn 
bulls and cows, reserve for cows, and 
the male championship and reserve in 
the polled Hereford classes, besides sev- 
eral minor awards. The winning polled 
Shorthorn bull was Oakwood Impres- 
sion, champion cow Little Sweetheart, 
and reserve Oakwood Missie 3rd. All 
were American prize winners. before 
being shipped to Australia. The cham- 
pion polled Hereford bull was Pawnee 
Rollo 58th, and the reserve was Anxiety 
Bullion 11th. 

Unfortunately for breeders, the sales 
held during the currency of the show 
were not particularly bright, the de- 
mand being slow. Probably that was 
accounted for by dry weather prevail- 
ing over much of the pastoral country 
when the sales opened. The top price 
realized at auction for horned Short- 
horns and Herefords was $1,260. One 
bull of each breed fetched that figure. 
A locally bred polled Shorthorn bull by 
an American sire sold at $1,576, and a 
polled Hereford bull at $1,312. I think 
this is the first occasion in which pol- 
led bulls have beaten horned in the sale 
ring at the Sydney show. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


HE WIDESPREAD INCIDENCE 

of foot-and-mouth disease through- 
out Europe in 1937 resulted in 139,082 
outbreaks in France, 36,946 in Germany, 
63,287 in Belgium, and 49,882 in Hol- 
land, according to report. The number 
for England has been reported as 187. 
. . . A serious outbreak occurred re- 
cently in the dairy farms in the vi- 
cinity of the city of Tucuman, Argen- 
tina, creating possibility of a milk fam- 
ine there. ... As a check to the spread 
of rinderpest in South America, it has 
been proposed that 40-mile barrier belt, 
backed by some advantageous feature 
such as a range of mountains or broad 
river, be established and that concerted 
attacks be made on outbreaks north of 
that barrier. . . . Estonia is prohibiting 
importation of live animals, animal 
products in raw state, fodder, and seed 
from countries infested with the dis- 
ease. .. . Figures indicating extent of 
decline of outbreaks in certain western 
European countries are: 


1937 Nov. Dec. 
reat rite... 642s. 64 87 
PO 2 eh i 22,331 22,419 
INNO SS fs ho ee pene 47,657 45,085 
AGO AINA cao Sh ee 11,739 21,604 
Netherlands .22c2...2505.40-5--- 31,230 138,410 
SwitZeriand. so:cc2.ieeccccaces 101 153 

1938 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 1-15 
AS, Wbecisccs. 75 26 12 35 
Belg. ........ 6:658 2,111 1,996 770 
a 26,148 34,565: “12:984.  oeccx. 
Ger: 6252 18,573 138,462 25,119 12,471 
Weth,. ..:.: Beds ~S3622 © acct eis 
Swit. ...... 148 42 36 19 


After soaking 70 years in the bottom 
of the sea, wool was found to have re- 
tained its natural crimp, according to 
an item in Pastoral Review (Mel- 
bourne). The wool went down with a 
clipper ship which was burned to the 
water’s edge in 1869 and _ recently 
dredged from Corio Bay, Geelong, Vic- 
toria. ... In England a new staple fibre 
with dyeing affinity and other proper- 
ties like wool is reported discovered. 
. .. Synthetic wool is to be produced in 
Poland from casein. . . . Production of 
rayon in Germany increased from 8,751,- 
000 pounds in 1933 to about 220,000,000 
pounds in 1937, resulting in decline of 
wool consumption from 372,500,000 
pounds to about 252,000,000 pounds over 
the same period. . . . Most of the civil 
population of Germany is dressed in 
German artificial wool, but the army is 
dressed in materials made from pure 
wool, it is reported. 


* o* * 


Headlines of recent developments in 
foreign agricultural policy: Turkey to 
exploit and develop throughout the 
country such industrial agricultural in- 
stitutions as grain elevators, ware- 
houses, and packing plants . . . Finland 
considers immediate colonization of 
sparsely settled areas question of prime 
importance to economic well-being of 
nation . . . National Association of Cu- 
ban landowners contemplates fighting 
unemployment in Cuba with crop di- 
versification Jamaica encourages 
crop diversification . . . National pack- 
ing plants planned in Brazil because 
present foreign owned figorificos inter- 
ested principally in exports . .. An 
Ecuadoran executive decree establishes 
complete control over imported mer- 
chandise . . . Eire (formerly Irish Free 
State) and the United Kingdom have 
entered into a trade agreement which 
terminates the tariff war that has ex- 
isted between the two countries since 
19382. 


Jews have been excluded from the 
cattle and meat trade in Austria by re- 
cent decree. . . . English government 
proposes to purchase home-grown cattle 
and place 250,000 tons of meat in cold 
storage as national reserve for two 
months. . . . At Dumbalk, Victoria, a 
calf is stated to have been born with 
its mother’s brand marks clearly leg- 
ible on its rump, according to Pastoral 
Review. The cow was branded with a 
patent branding fluid a fortnight before 
the birth of the calf. . . . Because of 
overproduction, Argentine government 
recently issued a decree ordering de- 
struction of 40,000,000 kilos of yerba, 
the plant which furnishes the “yerba 
tea,” staple of the working classes. 

* * * 

Canada has established a new large 
game preserve of approximately 70,000 
square miles in the district north of the 
Liard River and extending westward 
from Mackenzie River to the Yukon 
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poundary. . . . Canada is reported out 
to develop a fresh beef trade with the 
British market. An experimental plan 
has been developed to ship 25 carcasses 
weekly, but it is hoped the trade will 
reach 200,000 a year in time. 


* * * 


Estimate of world wheat production 
in 1987, exclusive of Russia and China, 
is 3,791,000,000 bushels, compared with 
production in 1936 of 3,538,000,000 
bushels. Chinese crop was unofficially 
put at 640,000,000 bushels—19 per cent 
smaller than in 1936. . . . Corn crop 
in Argentina—177,155,000 bushels—is 
the smallest crop since 1922-23. Exports 
are expected to be around 100,000,000 
bushels this season as against last sea- 
son’s 272,000,000 bushels. 


* * * 


Proposals of virtual repeal of the 
steep increase in Mexican tariff duties 
have been announced. Under the tariffs 
which were boosted in January, United 
States April exports to Mexico were 
reduced to $3,938,000, compared with 
$10,616,000 in the same month last year. 


zs * * 


Recent rains ended the worst drought 
that the British Isles have experienced 
since 1815. .. . Soaking rains and heavy 
snows throughout western Canada and 
especially in those areas where drought 
has taken a heavy toll for the past 
seven years have brought renewed hopes 
to farmers. Prospects there for bumper 
crop are the best in many years... 
Serious drought in northern and central 
taly requires slaughter of much live 
stock for which forage cannot be pro- 
duced. 

Animal population on Canadian farms 
on December 1, 1937, was 8,079,900 head 
of cattle, 2,673,800 sheep, 3,680,400 
hogs. ... In Russia the first of the year, 
there were 50,900,000 cattle, 66,600,000 
sheep and goats, 25,700,000 pigs. . 
Germany’s sheep population increased 
from 3,390,000 in December, 1933, to 
4,680,000 in December, 1937. The gov- 
ernment’s goal calls for a further in- 
crease of 3,000,000. Hog numbers in 
Germany in March (20,194,000) were 
the smallest recorded for a comparable 
date since 1930. 

* * * 


Foreign trade items show that the 
market for American products is im- 
proving in Liverpool . . . that imports 
of preserved meats into France from 
countries such as Argentina, United 
States, and Australia have been replaced 
largely by colonial production from 
Madagascar and New Caledonia . 
that United States supplied Germany 
with only 48 tons of sausage casings in 
the first two months of 1938, compared 
with 186 tons in the same two months 
of 1937, slipping to fourteenth place as 
Germany’s casing supplier; in 1933 
United States sent Germany 7,491 tons 
of casings; in 1987, 989 tons... that 
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German imports of cotton, especially 
American cotton, have declined in re- 
cent years; most of the 540,000-bale re- 
duction within five years was in im- 
ports of American cotton ... that ex- 
ports of Uruguayan canned beef to 
United States was lower in the first 
quarter of 1938. 


* 


During the first quarter of 1938 the 
United States sent Switzerland about 
73,000 pounds of lard; in the same 
quarter in 1937, 549,000 pounds; Amer- 
ican lard is expected to find only a re- 
stricted market there the remainder of 
the year. . . . United States’ share of 
United Kingdom pork imports for May- 
July is 12,050,416 pounds; August-Sep- 
tember quota, 7,990,000 pounds. ... Ex- 
ports of bacon to the United Kingdom 
from United States during the winter 
months were 616,000 pounds in 1936-37; 
the 1924-29 average was 35,407,000 
pounds. Ham and_ shoulder exports 
shrank from 70,441,000 pounds to 20,- 
132,000. 


FARMERS’ GROSS INCOME 
OVER TEN BILLION IN 1937 


N 1937, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 

eight years, farmers’ gross income, 
including government payments, ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000,000, according to Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics esti- 
mates. 

For 1937 the gross farm income from 
sales of farm products, value of farm 


HALEY-SMITH COMPANY 


Sterling, Colorado 


products held for home consumption, and 
government payments to farmers, was 
estimated at $10,003,000,000. Last year’s 
income compares with $9,317,000,000 in 
1936 and with the low point of $5,284,- 
000,000 in 1932. 

Most of the increase in gross farm in- 
come in 1937 over 1936 was attributed to 
the larger income from crops and gov- 
ernment payments. Total income from 
78 major farm crops increased from 
$3,904,000,000 in 1936 to $4,338,000,000 
in 1937—a gain of 11 per cent. Gross 
income from live stock and live-stock 
products increased 3 per cent—from 
$5,126,000,000 in 1936 to $5,298,000,000 
in 1937. Government payments last year 
amounted to $367,000,000, compared with 
$287,000,000 in 1936. 

The 3 per cent increase in income from 
live stock and live-stock products re- 
sulted from the larger income from cat- 
tle and calves, sheep and lambs, chick- 
ens and eggs, milk, and wool and mohair. 
Increases from these items more than 
offset the smaller income from hogs, 
horses, and mules. 

Largest increase in gross farm income 
and government payments for the year 
went to farmers in Arizona, Idaho, and 
Texas. Arizona farmers in 1937 received 
a total income 29 per cent larger than 
in 1936. In Idaho the increase was 25 
per cent, and in Texas 23 per cent. 

Smaller income from sales of live stock 
and live-stock products in areds of 
drought-curtailed production brought the 
largest decrease in 1937 gross farm in- 
come to farmers in Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Iowa. 


Breeders of Registered Herefords 
Bulls for Sale at All Times 

















REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 
uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 











ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


EST SUPPLY OF EARLY SUMMER 

feed in several years on western 
ranges and pastures is reported June 1 
by the Denver regional office of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Range 
feed continued to improve except in 
western Texas, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona. Live stock is reported in very good 
condition, with highest June 1 cattle 
and calf condition since 1932 and highest 
sheep and lamb condition since 1930. 
Condition of ranges is reported 87 per 
cent of normal, compared with 84 last 
month, 76 a year ago, and the 1928-37 
average of 83.1. 


The condition by states is given as 
follows: 


Arizona.—Ranges dry but generally 
ample feed and considerable browse; rain 
needed in south and _ southeast for 
summer feed; cattle in fair to good con- 
dition; good crop calves; sheep condition 
fairly good; sheep doing nicely in north; 
winter losses light. 

California.—Pastures and ranges uni- 
formly good; pasturage crop in all sec- 
tions except higher ranges dependent on 
summer rains; good supply well matured 
feed in lower areas; cattle in good con- 
dition and improved considerably in late 
mountain sections; cattle off early 
ranges marketed in good volume and 
most in weight and finish above average; 
sheep and lambs in good condition; bulk 
early lambs marketed; some lambs on 
pastures; considerable shearing before 
feeding and pasturing; late lamb crop 
average. 

Colorado.—Ranges best since 1931; 
good depth moisture in all areas; cattle 
and sheep in very good condition; few 
lamb and calf losses from May storms 
but lamb and calf crops good. 


Idaho.—Range feed and later feed 
prospects very good; feed on lower 
ranges matured early but less than ex- 
pected; ample moisture in higher and 
intermediate ranges; cattle and sheep in 
very good condition; good calf crop; 
lambs making good gains; little demand 
for stock sheep. 


Kansas (western).—Early pastures 
best in years; good early wheat pas- 
ture and pasture feed put cattle in best 
flesh in years; calf crop normal; Janu- 
ary-June losses light, caused principally 
by wheat poisoning and early April 
storm. 

Montana.—Ranges and pastures very 
good; ranges well started except only 
fair feed in local northeastern areas; 
some ranges weedy; stock in good to 
very good condition; winter and spring 
losses light but few local losses above 
average; good lamb and calf crops. 

Nebraska (western).—Ample topsoil 
moisture in entire area; feed prospects 
very good in Sand Hills; grass best in 
recent years but pastures and ranges 
weedy in some areas; cattle condition 
good; calf crop fair to good. 
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Nevada.—Range feed and moisture 
best in several years; summer feed 
prospects good; cattle and sheep above 
average; ranges dry but generally ample 
feed and considerable browse; rain 
needed in south and southeast for sum- 
mer feed; cattle in fair to good condi- 
tion; good crop calves; sheep condition 
fairly good; sheep doing nicely in north; 
winter losses light. 

New Mexico.—Topsoil moisture well 
depleted; recent rains improved feed in 
northeast but rains badly needed; cattle 
and calves in good condition but show 
some shrink in past month; calf crop 
good; sheep and lambs in strong con- 
dition but showing effects dry feed; lamb 
crop fair to good. 

North Dakota.—Topsoil moisture good 
throughout state but subsoil dry in cen- 
tral, southern, and eastern areas; stock 
gained rapidly; calf and lamb crops 
good; losses light. 

Oklahoma.—Grass in best condition 
since 1929; moisture fair in Panhandle 
and very good in other areas; summer 
feed prospects very good; some pastures 
and ranges weedy; cattle in very good 
flesh; ready for market early; little re- 
stocking. 

Oregon.—Excellent growth range feed; 
late May rains improved lower ranges; 
very good lamb crop and lambs doing 
well; calf crop larger than last year; 
cattle and sheep above average. 


South Dakota (western).—Ranges and 
vastures improved; feed prospects good; 
heavy rains in dry northwestern areas; 
previous drought years make some 
ranges thin and weedy; some grasshop- 
pers in northwest and local areas; stock 
in very good condition; winter and 
spring losses light; good crops lambs 
and calves. 


Texas.—Summer range feeds prospect 
favorable; moisture needed in much of 
western Texas, western half northwest, 
and local southern areas; feed crop pros- 
pects very good; considerable cattle, 
sheep, and lambs in good flesh for June 
marketing; cattle shipments to markets 
and northern pastures rather light; early 
lamb shipments fairly heavy; good 
volume sheep shipments but much below 
last year record movement; cattle in 
good condition; good calf crop; sheep 
and lambs in very good flesh; large crop 
lambs; winter and spring sheep and 
lamb losses light; range feed much 
better than year ago. 


Utah.—Range and pasture feed gen- 
erally very good on lower ranges and 
summer feed prospects good; cattle and 
sheep in very good condition; winter 
losses light; good crop calves and lambs. 


Washington.—Ranges_ exceptionally 
good but some lower ranges drying; 
stock in very good condition; lamb crop 
larger than last year; good crop calves; 
some demand for cattle and stock sheep. 


Wyoming.—Best feed on ranges and 
pastures since 1932; cattle and sheep in 
very good condition; winter losses light; 
lamb and calf crops good and only light 
local losses from spring storms; wool 
sules rather limited. 


BLUE STEM AND OSAGE 
AREAS GET FEWER CATTLE 


, ie SPRING MOVEMENT OF CAT- 
tle into the Blue Stem and Osage 
pastures of Kansas and Oklahoma was 
about 18 per cent smaller than last year 
and the smallest in many years, accord- 
ing to the Denver office of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

A few more cattle than in the spring 
of 1937 came to the Osage pastures but 
about 24 per cent less to the Blue Stem 
area. The two sections received 214,000 
cattle from January 1 to May 31 (262,- 
000 in 1937, 246,000 in 19386, and an 
average of 318,000 head for 1928-37). A 
few more cattle were wintered over than 
a year earlier. Osage pastures are well 
filled, but the Blue Stem is not fully 
stocked, with some poorer pastures not 
leased. 

Cattle came a little earlier than last 
year and were in very good condition. 
They have made good gains. Receipts 
included more calves and young cattle 
than a year ago, fewer aged steers. Cat- 
tle should be ready to market a little 
earlier than usual, but marketing will 
depend on prices and other factors. Last 
year the movement out was early, a con- 
siderable number going to market in 
June. 

Pastures are much better than last 
year and moisture and stock water 
ample. The Osage pastures are the best 
since 1933—95 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 77 a year ago. The Blue 
Stem pastures have fair to good feed, 
but some pastures are weedy, with thin 
stands, due to drought years. Their con- 
dition is 74 per cent, compared with 62 
a year ago. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


ATTLE IMPORTS INTO THE 

United States during April were 
89,000 head, most of them weighing be- 
tween 175 and 700 pounds each, com- 
pared with 56,000 in April, 1937, and 
78,000 in April, 1936. Imports from 
Mexico accounted for 75 per cent of the 
total in April, 1938 (55 per cent in April, 
1937). Total for the four months of the 
year, 178,000 head, is some 2,000 less 
than imports for the January-April 
period of 1936 and 20,000 less than com- 
parable 1937 imports. 


* * * 


Seven billion, three hundred million 
dollars was approximately the amount of 
the farm mortgage debt on United 
States farms on January 1, 1937. This 
figure represents a decline of nearly 
$2,000,000,000 since 1930. Figures for 
1938 will probably show an additional 
decline in mortgage debt. . . . Steady 
decrease in the number of delinquent 
federal land bank and Land Bank Com- 
missioner loans since the depression be- 
gan to ease is reported by the Farm 
Credit Administration. Even in those 
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Colorado dairyman finds Safeway plan 


HELPS GET FARMER BETTER RETURN 


| KNOW YOU 
COLORADO FARMERS 


would have enjoyed meeting Al Corn- 
forth and his family as much as I did. 
They showed me some real Colorado 
hospitality. Al Cornforth started 
cattle ranching, near Elbert, in 1886. 
Seon he switched to dairying, bought 
some registered Holstein cows. By 
weeding out poor producers, Al Corn- 
forth built up a dairy herd that is one 
of Colorado’s finest. 

Talking with this successful dairy- 
man we just naturally got around to 
marketing. It seems to work that way 
no matter what a farmer raises. W hat 
Al Cornforth thinks on marketing — 
worked out from his own experience 
— may prove interesting to you. Any- 
way, here is what he said — 


YouR SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 


‘wr I hadn’t had it in my head that I wanted 

Ew be a farmer I'd probably have turned 
out a grocer,” Al Cornforth told me. “‘I got 
close to food marketing working in my father’s 
grocery store, years ago. 


“These days, as a dairyman, I watch Safeway 
stores around here pretty closely. They handle 
a lot of our milk. I’ve noticed they know how 
to care for farm perishables — know how to 
display them, too. 

“I’m in favor of the lower cost kind of distri- 
bution the chains have worked out. Because this 
method allows lower store prices, and encour- 
ages buying, it gives us farmers a better return. 
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20 milking Holsteins give Cornforth around 
110 gallons of milk on two milkings daily. But- 
terfat content averaging yearly 219 pounds per 
animal above the state average gets Cornforth 
milk a nice premium. 


“As an example of helpful cooperation with 
agriculture it’s hard to beat those Farmer- 
Consumer campaigns Safeway and other chains 
put on. They’ve done more to move surplus 
crops and stabilize farm product prices than 
anything I know of. 

“Safeway insists on quality — and pays for 
it. They use modern marketing and adver- 
tising methods to sell farm products. 


“Selling service like this goes a long way 
to solve producers’ problems. Outfits that give 
it deserve plenty of thanks from the farmer.” 


THE SAFEWAY Farm REPORTER 
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areas hit hard by drought the amount 
of delinquent loans is dropping. Out- 
standing loans of the federal land banks 
and the Land Bank Commissioner in the 
United States now total approximately 
$2,800,000,000, which represents 40 per 
cent of the farm mortgage debt of the 
country. . .. In three years since Con- 
gress passed the Farm Credit Act of 
1935, broadening several features of pur- 
chase loans, over 55,000 farm tenants, 
farm laborers, and other operators have 
bought farms by making moderate down 
payments and qualifying for FCA financ- 
ing. To finance these purchases the 12 
federal land banks and the Land Bank 
Commissioner have written on their 
books over $130,000,000 of long-term 
loans and purchase money mortgages. 
* * ~ 


Fifty thousand meat cutters, members 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
were urged in a recent article in Butch- 
ers’ Advocate by Dennis Lane, secretary 
of the meat cutters’ organization, “to 
get on the band wagon and help push 
the national ‘Move-More-Meat’ campaign 
to a successful conclusion.” . .. In the 
Meat Trades Journal (London) we read: 
“The American ‘Eat-More-Meat’ cam- 
paign has proceeded with great success; 
so much so that in North Dakota one 
store devoted an entire window to meat 


propaganda material although the store 
itself has no meat department.” 
* * * 

Golden Gate International Exposition 
will offer a beef cattle show to be held 
February 18-28 in which premium lists 
will be $75,000 in cash prizes and $5,000 
in medals and placques on Herefords, 
Shorthorns, and Aberdeen-Angus breeds. 
The show includes steers, confined to in- 
dividuals and herds of three. The show 
will be held on Treasure Island, and 
stock shown will cross a portion, at least, 
of the San Francisco Bay—a colorful 
set-up. This show follows immediately 
on the close of the next convention of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco, February 15-17. 

* mH - 


“Loss leader” selling has been con- 
trary to the policy of Safeway Stores 
for two years, according to L. A. War- 
ren, president of the chain. Recent in- 
structions to division managers of the 
various states are that no farm products 
are to be “sold at less than 20 per cent 
over your landed warehouse cost, except 
to meet competition.” . . . Minnesota’s 
unfair trade practices act, forbidding re- 
tail sales at less than cost plus 10 per 
cent, was recently declared unconstitu- 
tional by a three-judge federal court. A 
score of states have laws banning “loss 
leader” sales. 


FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


With houses at 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Sioux City 


National Stock Yards 
Denver 


Omaha 
So. St. Joseph 
So. St. Paul 
Fort Worth 
Ogden 


has served with satisfaction thousands of 
producers and feeders throughout 
the country 
MANY of their CUSTOMERS do not know the details of the 


commission business, BUT THEY DO KNOW and 
APPRECIATE GOOD SERVICE 
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RUGGED REGISTERED 


HEREFORD BULLS 


FOR SALE 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 
CHEYENNE——WYOMING—CAREYHURST 









Back-to-the-farm trend continues un- 
diminished, according to report of Cen- 
sus director William L. Austin. One in 
every nine of the 3,000 farms enumer- 
ated reported persons who had not re- 
sided upon a farm five years previously. 
Farms in selected counties in 40 states 
were included in the analysis. The pro- 
portion of this migration is reported 
about the same as for the selected coun- 
ties shown by the regular farm census 
three years earlier. 


* ¢ $8 


Forest Service transfers: L. H. Doug- 
las, assistant regional forester, Denver, 
to sixth region at Portland, Oregon, as 
assistant regional forester in charge of 
wild life and range management; Glen 
A. Smith, assistant regional forester, 
Ogden, to post vacated by Douglas; Clar- 
ence E. Favre, range inspector, Ogden, 
promoted to assistant regional forester 
at Ogden; E. N. Kavanagh, formerly 
assistant regional forester in charge of 
range management for north Pacific re- 
gion to Ogden to take over newly estab- 
lished Division of Information and Edu- 
cation; Stephen N. Wyckoff, from North- 
ern Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station at Missoula, Mon- 
tana, to directorship of Pacific North- 
west Station at Portland. Dr. William G. 
McGinnis has been transferred from the 
Soil Conservation Service to the South- 
west Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion at Tucson. He will have charge of 
range research activities. Paul G. Red- 
ington, of the Forest Service in New 
Mexico and later of the Biological Sur- 
vev from 1927 to 1934, has retired from 
public service after 34 continuous years. 


* * * 


Stored water sufficient again to assure 
that Bureau of Reclamation areas will 
be green oases in the West whether or 
not drought conditions develop later in 
summer elsewhere in the West, is re- 
ported by Commissioner John C. Page. 
Bureau of Reclamation reservoirs by 
middle May had stored enough water to 
cover the state of Ohio to a depth of 
one foot. 

* & * 


Percentage of breeding cattle in the 
western states under official supervision 
in the Bang’s disease project on May 1, 
1938, are: Oregon, 75.5; Washington, 
70.7; Utah, 48.1; Idaho, 29.9; North 
Dakota, 20.3; Montana, 19.4; Nevada, 
18.9; Oklahoma, 16.9; New Mexico, 10.1; 
Wyoming, 10; Arizona, 4.6; Kansas, 4.4; 
Nebraska, 3.3; South Dakota, 2.2; Texas, 
1.6; Colorado, .8; California, .04. 


* * * 


Alleged violation of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act, charged in a “cease 
and desist” order by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace against Swift 
and Company, includes (1) practice of 
discounts to privileged buyers, (2) credit 
discrimination to certain purchasers, and 
(3) sale of packaged products by weight 
when packed. 
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Two winners in a national meat poster 
designing contest are each to receive 
a university scholarship and cash prize 
from the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, sponsors of the contest. Miss 
Laurine Muethel, high school girl of 
Detroit, Michigan, won in a field of 
13,774 students from 866 high schools 
of 48 states, and Miss Dorothy Smith, 
student at the Iowa State College, 
competed against students from 53 col- 
leges and universities of 25 states. The 
Meat Board states that poster contests 
have demonstrated value as an out- 
standing phase of meat education, help- 
ing to stimulate interest among stu- 
dents and teachers in the subject of 
meat, particularly its importance in 
proper nutrition. Miss Muethel’s win- 
ning poster depicted in modern style a 
meat retailer cutting a slice from a 
short loin of beef, the poster slogan 
being, “Meat—A Sure Cut to Health.” 


* % * 


Total quantity of milk produced on 
farms in the United States last year 
is estimated by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics at slightly more than 
103,000,000,000 pounds—about the same 
as in 1936, nearly 2 per cent greater 
than in either 1934 or 1935, but about 
1,500,000,000 pounds short of the record 
milk production of 1933. 


* % * 


Railroads in mid-May served notice 
on the rail brotherhoods of their inten- 
tion to cut basic rates of pay 15 per 
cent on July 1. The carriers thereby 
hope to save $250,000,000 a year. The 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
warned that “we don’t propose to sub- 
mit.” Rail labor unions threaten national 
strike if it goes through. 

* * ~ 


During March, 1938, 308 coyotes, 79 
bobcats, and 240 unborn coyote pups and 
25 unborn kittens were killed by the Bio- 
logical Survey-State Department of Ag- 
riculture co-operating in California. In 
April 289 coyotes were slaughtered, 331 
pups, 102 bobcats, 17 kittens, and 131 
additional unborn coyote pups were 
taken and 19 unborn kittens. . . . The 
April, 1938, report of the California 
State Fish and Game Commission shows 
that the department’s hunters and trap- 
pers killed 59 coyotes and 55 bobcats. 

. . In Texas 120 trappers took 1,380 
predatory animals—234 bobcats, 1,046 
coyotes, 96 wolves, and 4 mountain lions. 
Nine hundred and _ seventeen unborn 
young predatory animals were destroyed. 
New Mexico district Biological Survey 
report shows that 15 hunters took a total 
of 186 predators during the month of 
April—141 coyotes, 35 bobcats, two 
wolves, two lions and six miscellaneous. 

* * a 


Quick-frozen foods, almost unknown 
10 years ago, are rapidly becoming an 
important part of the American food 
production and distribution scene. Sta- 
tistics show that 47 companies reported 
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an output of 169,209,000 pounds of quick- 
frozen foods in 1936, while in 1937, 62 
companies reported an output of 273,- 
407,766 pounds. Trade estimates for 
1938 place probable production around 
480,000,000 pounds. “Quick-freezing” is 
the complete freezing of a product with- 
in a few hours or less as compared with 
the day or more required in slow or 
“sharp” freezing. 


* *% * 


Excise taxes on various foreign oil 
seeds have been reduced in the Revenue 
Act of 1938 to bring levies into line with 
those on foreign oils and further restric- 
tions placed on the duty-free entry of 
whale oil. After June 30, 1939, whale oil 
not produced entirely by American ves- 
sels (killer boats as well as factory 
ships must be American) will not be ad- 
mitted free of the excise tax. 


* * &* 


Approval of additional recent pur- 
chases of land for Idaho’s Boise National 
Forest adds about 4,400 acres to the for- 
est... . Establishment of a new Toiyabe 
National Forest in Nevada is announced, 
combining parts of existing forests into 
an area with headquarters in Reno. 

* ad ats 


Because of the general prevalence of 
foot-and-mouth disease in countries of 
Europe and the British Islands, the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry has recently 
changed its rulings and will permit no 
hides or skins to be certified if within 
the country of origin there is present any 
cases of the above-named disease. (For- 
merly, if a district or county was free 
of disease, it was permissible to import 
from such district on certificate from the 
United States consul attache of the dis- 
trict or area.) Thus all such hides 
brought to the United States must be 
handled as uncertificated lots and the 
regulations of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry conformed to. 


Four hundred thousand acres of graz- 
ing land in New Mexico, said to be erod- 
ing and depleted, part of approximately 
700,000 acres in the upper Rio Grande 
watershed acquired by the United States 
since 1934, have been turned over by the 
Department of Agriculture to the Office 
of Indian Affairs for “erosion control 
and land use adjustments,” according to 
the Department of the Interior. Man- 
agement of the entire watershed is pro- 


posed. 
* 4% * 


A simple formula for arriving at the 
contents of any circular tank, or, in 
fact, any cylinder, is given in the Pas- 
toral Review (Melbourne): The number 
of gallons of water in 30-foot length 
of any cylinder equals the square of 
the diameter in inches. Thus a tank 100 
inches in diameter would contain 100? 
or 10,000 gallons of water in a depth of 
30 feet; therefore for a depth of 6 feet 
the contents would be 2,000 gallons. 








YES 
Everywhere 
you go you 
find WHR bulls 


in the best commercial herds 


We have just shipped 22 good 
bulls to operators near 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


You ought to see the load of 
young bulls we have ready for 
service. Good, rugged indi- 
viduals, with quality galore. 


Try WHR bulls this year 


Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch 


CHEYENNE 


Ua 
ELECTRIC ian 


Proven By Use On Over 30,000 Farms— “ 
eer Sul It. One wire on light 
stakes costs 01 ale fraction of ordinary 
fencing. y built, ° 


. -|2 to 5Year 
Service 
Guarantee 
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Buses 
SERTINGL Perr COMPLETE 


1220 Davis Lane, Cincinati, Ohio 
TWEED sont fh... a 
SADDLE Ke weet aoe 


se NOUR POCKETBOOK, 


Save $10 to $20 on Mueller lifetime } 
saddles. Quality harness, hats, ma" 
boots, belts, bridles, etc. 








Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 





AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO_.Mew Orleans, La. 
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More than one-fourth of the farm 
families in 12 southern cotton states do 
not have a dairy cow, according to John 
W. Boehr, extension dairyman, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. Many southern farm families need 
more dairy and poultry products and 
meats, which they must produce them- 
selves if they are to have enough of 
them. He said dairy and live-stock pro- 
duction for farm-home use can expand 
considerably in the South without com- 
peting with commercial dairy areas. 


GUIDE 
I think the PropuceR is a wonderful 


guide to the live-stock producer.— ERNIE 
THOMPSON, Parkhill, Ontario, Canada. 


SHORT CALF CROP 


Cattle wintered fairly well here last 
winter. Grass started nicely this spring, 
but rain is needed now. The calf crop 
is short because of last year’s drought. 
—H. C. RATHKE, Penrose, Colo. 


NEED IT ANYWAY 


Inclosed find $1 to renew my subscrip- 
tion to the Propucer, for although I 
am not at present in the cattle business 
I have to keep in touch with the business 
for the sake of the past.—S, S. SEaRs, 
Sweeny, Texas. 


COULD NOT BE BETTER 


Conditions this year up to now could 
not have been better for a fine grass 
crop. Cattle are doing fine and rainfall 
has been above average.—MILTON M. 
KRAUSE, Chambers, Neb. 





FOR SALE—4,000-acre stock ranch. In the 
famous Big Hole Basin in Southwest Mon- 
tana. First and second water right. 600 acres 
irrigated. Terms, $5,000 cash, 20 years at 
low interest rate for balance, price $25,000. 
See or write Thos. W. Adams, Wisdom, 
Mont. 


ATTENTION DAIRYMEN AND FARMERS: 
An outstanding 365 a. ranch, 250 a. rich river 
bottom, 100 a. level upland, 185 a. alfalfa, 90 a. 
Ladino clover and native pasture. 290 a. under 
irrigation at lew cost. 10-room brick house, 
4 barns, 2 silos, corrals, tenant houses, ete. 
Price $60,000. Terms. Regarding this or other 
ranches write Bomberger Bros., Modesto, Cali- 
fornia. 

NEW MEXICO RANCHES, 


one will make good dude ranch. 
J. Hall, Estancia, N. M. 


large or small; 
Write, Jas. 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale. ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—31,000 acres privately 
owned range land. Abundance of water. One 
thousand acres cultivated lands. Winter and 
summer range for 5,000 head of cattle. Address: 
Preston Nutter Corporation, 105 E. So. Temple 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


BROWN COUNTY RANCH, 5,200 ACRES, 300 
valley hayland, 700 upland hayland, good 
improvements, dandy layout. Reduced to 
$3.25 acre. Must be sold. J. J. Lewis, 
Hastings, Neb. 
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Hardy recleaned Alfalfa seed, $12.50; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $13.40; White Sweet Clover, $5.40; Red 
Clover, $15.80. All 60-lb. bushel. Track, Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


CATTLE WANTED 
If you want to sell two to ten carloads of 
ealves, yearlings, twos, both sexes, or stocker 
twos, to lowa corn growers, pleasse send full 
description. 


FRED CHANDLER. Chariton, Iowa. 





WORLD’S FINEST PUREBRED POULTRY 
Fighting Game Cock, $10 to $50; Game Pullets, 
%4 to $6; Game Hatching Eggs, $3.50 to $6 for 
15; other breeds of young Cocks $4—with Pul- 
let, $6. We have + weeks old stock in lots of 
-) or more. Purebred Hatching Eggs of Hen, 
Duck, Goose, Turkey. Write 

NICHOLS HATCHERY, Reckmart, Georgia 





9 OPT Mame, 


‘HORN > 
sax4 WEIGHTS *= 


In \%, 1, 144, and 2-pound sizes 
70c per pair delivered to you, either size 
Canada postage extra. Order from 


WORK FOUNDRY € ENGINE WORK 
YORK.- BCX A J — NEBR. 


THE POGUE RANCH 

3,800 Acres 
An ideal grain and feeder farm within 75 
miles of the Chicago Stock Yards. Two sets 
of improvements valued at $34,000. 1,650 acres 
of level, tillable, black loam soil, balance 
open and timbered blue grass pasture. § 
windmills, 6 miles of tile, 9 miles of open 
ditches, 14 miles of woven and barbed wire 
fencing, 14 miles of roads. Will carry from 
1,000 to 1,500 head of cattle. An opportunity 
for the western cattleman to feed and finish 
eattle for the Chicago market and establish 
a permanent outlet for feeders in the Corn 
Belt. Write for details. Western Investment 
Trust, 4150 S. Halsted Street, Chicago. 
Illinois. 


SUPERIOR CATTLE RANCH 
LONG ESTABLISHED—7,520 acres in Sierra 
Valley, California. Is all level. Capacity 
750 to 800 two-year steers on a year ’round 
basis or 1,500 on eight-month pasture basis. 
Much greater capacity than ordinary range 
land. Early feed and for late feed bottom 
land pasturage. Abundance of water. Full 
riparian rights on river, also over 30 arte- 
sian wells. Very cheap water. 3,000 acres 
of meadow land is irrigated by “flooding.” 
Gives pasture besides the hay. Two good 
ranch houses, 11 hay barns with corrals 
and feed yards. Two cattle scales, machine 
sheds. Cattle sold on ranch or shipped to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles. Owner’ buys 
steers and finishes for beef. Price $20 per 
acre for land and improvements, terms if 
desired. Is in the center of a big recrea- 
tional, hunting and fishing area. Owner will 
show ranch by appointment. Send for more 
information. H. G. CHASE, Special Agent, 
1012 State Street, Santa Barbara, California. 


STOCK & HAY 
RANCHES 


FOR SALE AT NEW 
REDUCED PRICES 


Located in Harney and Grant counties, 
Oregon; and Cassia county, Idaho—in 
tracts of 160 acres up—over 60,000 acres 
from which to choose. 


These properties are all owned by the 
Pacific Live Stock Company, a subsidiary 
of Miller and Lux Incorporated. For 
terms, prices and other information 
apply to G. N. JAMESON, Superin- 
tendent, Burns, Oregon, or to 


MILLER & LUX 


INCORPORATED 
Merchants Exchange Building 


San Francisco 


z California 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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